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AN ENGLISH MANDARIN OF THE POOR 

Sister Xavier Berkeley ( 1 86 1 -i 944) 

SHE was leaving all that the world holds dear. What 
happy memories assailed her! Those early days of 
childhood spent successively at Overbury Court in 
Gloucestershire where she had been born in June 
1 86 1 Wolverton, Wootton Hall in Warwickshire, until 
finally when she was twelve they had settled down at 
Spetchley Park. She loved this Worcestershire seat of 
the family which had been rebuilt in the nineteenth 
century, the old manor which had sheltered Charles II 
during the Battle of Worcester having been sub- 
sequently burned down by the victorious Cromwellian 
troops. Yet Spetchley Park was something more to 
Agnes Berkeley than a home rich in historical associa- 
tions. Gazing from the window over the park with its 
roving deer, the joys she had shared with her eleven 
brothers and sisters rose to her mind. 

But there was another aspect. She had been blessed 
not only with a beautiful and happy home but a 
Catholic one, too. She was proud to think that both 
her mother's people in Ireland and her father's in 
England had remained steadfast to the faith through 
the days of persecution, and that later at the time of 
the French Revolution the Berkeleys had given refuge 
to three religious Orders. Yes, she was deeply grateful 
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that she had been blessed with good Catholic parents, 
her father, Robert Berkeley, the squire, and her 
mother, Lady Catherine, being generally esteemed in 
the village by Catholics and non-Catholics alike. 
Encouraged at every turn in the faith by daily Mass, the 
rosary and night prayers held in their own chapel, 
and by the keeping of all feasts and fasts, it was, she 
decided, not surprising that despite the joys of this 
world the call of God had remained so persistent. 
Archbishop Ullathorne, hoping she would enter the 
Dominican convent at Stone which he had founded, 
sent her on a visit. He must have been disappointed at 
her announcement on her return: 

* Yes, my Lord, I have quite made up my mind to be a 
Sister of Charity. 3 

Agnes recalled clearly the sowing of that seed. She 
was only six at the time. Children could help 
missionaries save little pagans by being enrolled in 
the Holy Childhood Society, she had been told. On 
receiving her certificate, fascinated by the picture of 
two Sisters of Charity rescuing abandoned Chinese 
babies, she had exclaimed: 

'When Pm old enough I shall go to China and save 
babies like those Sisters!' 

Perhaps if she had been educated at a convent school 
with her sisters this interest in the Foreign Missions 
might have waned. As it was it had been fostered by 
her French governess reading aloud the French 
Annals of the Propagation of the Faith. So that 
longing 'to win souls for Jesus' had persisted despite 
such joys as hunting and riding, in addition to those 
of boating, swimming, fishing and skating on the 
Severn or on one of their own lakes. The chaplain had 
suggested when she was fifteen that she should be 
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taking life more seriously instead of scampering about 
like a boy. She recalled her merry rejoinder: 

6 When I'm twenty, Father, I shall run away and hide 
myself in a convent. But until then I'm going to have 
all the fun and enjoyment I can get!' 

There had been other thrills , , . young men 
courting her elder sisters followed by the excitement of 
their double wedding. How lovely Augusta, now a 
Viscountess, had looked as a bride, even lovelier than 
when she had been presented at Court! And oh, what 
a blow it had been to them all when she had died so 
soon after, at the birth of her child. Yet, reflected 
Agnes, she had known that the joys and sorrows of 
marriage were not for her. Of course many of her 
friends and relatives were saying: 

'But there are other religious 'Orders. Why a Sister of 
Charity? You'll find it terribly hard.' 

She knew that. The life of obedience, toil and poverty 
to which she was called was the exact opposite to the 
wealth, freedom and comfort to which she was accus- 
tomed. Impossible to quote in reply the motto of that 
particular Congregation, c The charity of Jesus Christ 
urgeth us.' But that was what it was; that and the 
realization that these Sisters in their thousands were 
labouring all over the world among the sick, the aged, 
the unwanted and the poor for love of Him. 

Though it meant such a sacrifice dear Papa and 
Mamma had taken it splendidly. Not only had they 
given their consent but they had taken her on a trip 
through France and Italy which had included a visit 
to Rome. Never would she forget that the Holy 
Father, himself, had bestowed his blessing on her 
vocation. And to think of the treasure he had given 
her which she would wear, please God, all through 
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her life a relic of the True Cross ! Now indeed, with 
the moment of leaving her home and her beloved family 
at hand, the life of the Cross was about to begin. 
With tear-dimmed eyes Agnes Berkeley gazed down 
at the missal which her sisters had given her, recalling 
the words of the inscription, 'To leave all is to find 
all. . . .' 

Three weeks later the new postulant at the Bulling- 
ham Convent in Herefordshire reached her twenty- 
first birthday. 

'On that day the Berkeleys came from all the four 
quarters of the globe to visit her and the House had a 
never-to-be-forgotten feast,' said an old Irish sister 
later. 

Wisely the Superior had seen to it that this active, 
healthy girl was not deprived of exercise. She was sent 
for long walks to *let off steam. 9 On one occasion the 
Sisters asked : 

'Well, what did you do when you came to the 
stream? 9 

'I took off my shoes and stockings and waded 
through it. 9 

c We thought you'd get across it somehow,' came the 
laughing rejoinder. 

It might indeed have been symbolic of the Sister 
Xavier Berkeley to be, whose zeal and determination 
were to enable her to surmount many an obstacle 
which barred her progress! 

Meanwhile with three hundred other young Sisters 
of different nationality including her cousin Sister 
Feilding, the daughter of Lord Denbigh, she settled 
down as a postulant at the Mother House of the 
Sisters of Charity at Rue du Bac, Paris. Three virtues 
to acquire humility, simplicity and charity. Humility! 
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That was to be no easy task. As the grand-daughter 
of the Earl of Kenmare on her mother's side and as a 
Berkeley of Spetchley Park on her father's, whose 
ancestors had been associated with royalty and 
nobility dating back to the marriage of a Lord of 
Berkeley to the sister of Edward the Confessor, Agnes 
had had a natural pride in her family a pride, how- 
ever, out of place in a budding Sister of Charity. 

'Each morning see what occasions to guard against 
pride, and to practise humility,' was one of her 
resolutions. 

Such a practice included not only the doing of 
humble tasks but in not knowing how to do them. We 
can well imagine her dismay on descending for the 
first time with the others to the basement for that 
Saturday job on finding herself confronted by those 
piles of shoes. C I had never seen shoes cleaned and had 
no idea how to set about it,' she confessed afterwards. 
Fortunately one of her companions came to her rescue. 

Throughout these and other trials of the novitiate 
she was buoyed up at the thought of the great day. 
It arrived. In September 1883 she received the habit 
and the world-famous headdress of the Sisters of 
Charity, the white cornette. She promptly offered 
herself for the China Mission only to find herself sent 
to Plymouth. Here new trials awaited her as Sister-in- 
charge of the orphanage school. Being unaccustomed to 
dealing with numbers of children she found them very 
difficult to manage. Then, too, the Superior, Sister 
Mary Howard, the Duke of Norfolk's sister, believed 
in mortification with regard to food both for herself 
and the community. Sister Berkeley's health began to 
suffer. 

'How will you ever go to China if you are always 
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fainting? 1 would be the teasing rejoinder of one or 
other of the older Sisters. 

Such troubles were but temporary, however, and to 
her joy at last the call came from the Paris Council 
China for Sister Berkeley! And oh, what a bitter dis- 
appointment it must have been to find herself left 
behind when the party set sail, her English Superiors 
and her parents having urged that being so young 
she should not be sent to distant lands until she had 
taken her vows! In the meantime, striving to be not 
only a teacher but a mother to the children under her 
care, through the organization of plays, excursions, 
boating and picnics she did her best to make them 
happy. 

'Be large-minded and generous towards companions 
and the children, tight-fisted towards self, withholding 
even allowable comforts in a spirit of poverty and to 
please Our Lord/ she wrote in her notebook on the 
taking of her vows in 1887. 

Now there was nothing to hinder her being sent to 
the land of her desire. But time passed. Had they 
forgotten her? During a retreat three years later at 
their House at Mill Hill, she could not help feeling sad 
at the thought that she had not been chosen as one of 
a party just about to leave for China. And then had 
come the unexpected telegram a summons for her 
to join them. No time to bid farewell to her family 
before she left for Paris, Following on her heels her 
brothers and sisters surged into the Rue du Bac and 
finally, armed with fruit and travelling pillows, boarded 
the train leaving for Marseilles. A French Sister from 
the Mother House protested: 

'They are Missionary Sisters. Missionaries don't 
need pillows!' 
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'But Missionary Sisters have heads and a need to 
sleep. Sister,' replied Maud Berkeley promptly, at 
which the Sister laughingly gave way. 

St. Vincent de Paul, the founder of the Congregation 
had said: 

c To be a true Sister of Charity you must leave father 
and mother and everything in this world. . . . You 
belong entirely to God: the soul that lives in charity 
lives in God and God in her.' 

Probably Sister Berkeley was thinking of those 
words as the train steamed away from the platform for 
she remarked to her companions : 

'Now it is God alone, isn't it? 5 

However, that was the best of being a big family. 
On arrival at Singapore there was her brother, Captain 
Hubert Berkeley, who was stationed in the Malay 
States, waiting permission having been given to 
take her off for the day. After which she set out on her 
journey up the Yangste Kiang (Blue River) to Kuikang. 
Here, rejoicing to find herself at last a Missionary 
Sister in China, she applied herself when possible to 
the learning of the language, most of her time, however, 
being spent at the hospital and dispensary tending the 
poor who suffered from many foul diseases caused by 
their wretched conditions, such as under-nourishment 
and filth. Yet this noble work of charity by the Sisters 
was viewed with suspicion and even with horror by 
many of the pagans, the common belief being that the 
Christians cut out the hearts and eyes of children to 
use as medicine or charms. The first Sisters of Charity 
had arrived in China in 1848. Twenty-two years later 
many of them suffered martyrdom at Tientsin. The 
arrival of Sister Xavier Berkeley, as she was now called, 
coincided with a renewal of hostility against all 
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foreigners which manifested itself in the burning down 
of their property. Fortunately at Kuikang the Govern- 
ment officials, the Mandarins, being on excellent 
terms with the Sisters, did their best to protect them. 
Writing of these efforts in a letter home, Sister Berkeley 
concluded by saying: 

'Chinese soldiers as well as Europeans guard the 
Concessions at night. Besides, could we be safer than 
in the arms of Providence? "Rocked in the arms of 
the cradle of the deep " comes into our minds when 
we go to bed at night. ' 

However, the situation improving, Sister Berkeley 
was sent to her next mission. In the hot, overcrowded 
city of Ningpo she continued her work in hospital and 
dispensary for the sick and poor, often travelling up 
the river in a punt-like 'sampan' to visit them in their 
homes. It was a time of tribulation. For one thing, 
having recovered from a bad bout of fever she suffered 
continuously from boils due to fatigue, the heat and 
unsuitable food. She took comfort in the words of St. 
Thomas More: e We must not expect to go to Heaven 
on a feather bed. . . . Our Lord Himself went to 
Heaven by suffering. . . .' 

Possibly some of her troubles could have been 
avoided if she had shown a little more tact and con- 
sideration, for with her energy and gifts of organization 
the English Sister with her naturally imperious will 
and driving power evoked a good deal of criticism 
from some of the other Sisters, a criticism she felt 
keenly. Devotion to the Holy Eucharist saved her. 

'Often during those first five years I would go to the 
chapel with the thought, "IfTou were not here I should 
go home by the next boat," ' she declared later. 

Nevertheless those self-same characteristics were 
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responsible for a great extension of the work among the 
pagans. Sister Visitatrix had said: 

*A11 a Sister's joy, all her delight is in the service of 
the poor.' 

So despite the lack of sympathy for her ideas, 
remembering these words Sister Berkeley jotted down 
the following: 

*God, the Poor and the necessary permission; then go 
ahead and do not mind what people say.' 

First there was the work of the Holy Childhood, the 
rescue of those abandoned babies, sick ones or un- 
wanted baby girls, often thrown into the 'Babies 
Tower 5 by the river because it was considered unlucky 
to have a death in the home. Of the two thousand 
rescued each year by the Sisters, the majority, being 
in a dying condition, scarcely survived baptism. Giving 
her whole-hearted attention to the matter and appeal- 
ing to her relatives and friends at home for money, 
baby's food and clothing, Sister Berkeley's efforts to 
rear a greater number of these sickly children proved 
highly successful, the most satisfactory method being 
that of placing them in the care of good foster mothers 
in the country who brought their charges up for in- 
spection on the first day of the Moon. Taking with her 
clothing and simple remedies in her medicine basket 
she also visited a pagan nursery at the North Gate 
where many babies died of neglect. With her visits the 
situation improved, the pagan directress even allowing 
her to baptize any about to die. Twenty years later 
the Sisters were called to attend an old lady dying at 
the North Gate. It was the old pagan directress, all 
ready for Christian baptism, which she received with 
great joy. 

Sister Berkeley's next successful development was on 
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the industrial side. Greatly distressed by the increase 
of poverty caused by the Chinese-Japanese war, 
through working up a connection with America and[ 
with such firms as Libertys and Maples in London, she 
brought about the enlargement of the Holy Childhood 
workrooms for girls and outside women for the making 
of lace and that exquisite embroidery for which the 
Chinese are famous. Next, making, use of local con- 
ditions such as vast tracts of mulberry trees and the 
cultivation of silkworms, she started a satin-weaving 
workshop for boys. This led to another enterprise, a 
Technical School for Young Workers which enabled 
them after a year's apprenticeship to earn good wages. 
Through the splendid efforts of her relations and 
friends, including her former Superior, Sister Howard, 
a committee was formed in London to raise the 
necessary funds for this good work, its chairman being 
the Duke of Norfolk. 

Nevertheless, Sister Berkeley never lost sight of the 
spiritual side of her humanitarian work. Explaining 
that betrothal to pagans in childhood usually pre- 
vented baptism among girls though there are many 
stories told of such workers asking for the sacrament 
in later life as they lay dying she wrote, saying: 

"The boys are perched by their looms seriously 
working like men. ... It is true that when the 
work is over they are little "diables" for pranks 
and noise,' 

The little 'diables,' however, having asked to be 
taught to read and write, she says later: 

'After work and lessons are over all kneel down in 
the workshop and chant their night prayers, pagans of 
their own free will joining in with the Christians. 
There are many conversions among the boys. . . .* 
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Some were of exceedingly doubtful character but 
this in no way lessened Sister Berkeley's thought for 
their welfare. Describing her Boys* Brigade, she says : 

C I little thought when I was taught to march as a 
child that one day I should be teaching it to little 
Chinese lads as a Sister of Charity. We have been given 
two bugles on which they begin to practise at four 
o'clock in the morning. 5 

Small wonder that a British Consul General in China 
paid tribute to the Sisters of Charity in Ningpo with 
the following words : 

'All honour to the Sisters of Charity; they have come 
from their homes in the West to lead the sweet waters 
of love to the thirsty people of the East. 3 

Such was Sister Berkeley's work for twenty-one 
years, work achieved amid dangers and tribulations, 
such as a terrible epidemic of cholera. Even worse, in 
1900, the hostility towards foreigners came to a climax 
in the Boxer Rebellion, many Europeans being killed 
and their property destroyed. The Sisters of Charity 
had remained at their missions. Of these. Sister 
Berkeley writes : 

c Six houses were in imminent peril, three were 
burned to the ground, the Peking Orphanage battered 
to pieces; but not a single Sister met a violent death, 
though, during the siege, the sight of a white cornette 
produced a volley of bullets from the Boxers.' 

During those years she had won the esteem of the 
Consular officials, the doctors and other Europeans, 
for her burning zeal on behalf of her 'dear Chinese* 
communicated itself to others. She was concerned not 
only with raising money on their behalf but with 
securing priests. Having interested Father Walsh, the 
director of the Boston Propagation of the Faith, in 
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her efforts to secure sales for her workers' embroidery, 
she wrote, saying: 

'We need not only American money for the Foreign 
Missions but trained American missionaries.' 

Stimulated by her enthusiasm the project already 
conceived by him became a reality, the foundation of 
the Maryknoll Missionary Order. Her letters to 
Ireland likewise helped to bring into existence the 
Maynooth Mission to China and St. Joseph's Society 
for the training of priests. 

It must have been a sore trial for Sister Berkeley after 
twenty-one years at the prosperous mission of Ningpo 
to find herself appointed to a very poor one in the 
island of Ghusan. Its pagan inhabitants, earning their 
living by fishing, the rearing of pigs and poultry and 
the growing of sweet potatoes, were on the whole a 
quiet, hardworking lot though they included both 
brigands and pirates ! The first missionary had settled 
among them in 1842, the first Sisters of Charity in 
1868. On her arrival in 1911 Sister Berkeley found the 
poverty-stricken, ramshackle House of Mercy over- 
crowded with two hundred orphans and old people 
living a hand to mouth existence dependent on daily 
gifts. She said later: 

* When I came to Chusan God showed me He wanted 
to gain souls for Him by the practice of great 
poverty. . . / 

Her worry was not only to provide the daily rice for 
those entrusted to her care but daily drinking water 
free from cholera infection for which the Sisters often 
had to beg. Asked later what task the Superior had first 
tackled, one of them replied: 'She dug wells.' 

She also saw to it that drinking water was filtered 
and boiled and that cisterns were provided to collect 
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rain water. That was the beginning of a continuous 
fight against cholera for which Chusan was noted, 
a struggle brought to an end finally through the 
administration by the Sisters of anti-cholera injections 
sent from the Pasteur Institute in Paris. 

From such a hard beginning there was to arise in 
course of time due to Sister Berkeley's enterprising 
spirit a flourishing orphanage, hospices for women and 
hospitals for both men and women, fine airy buildings 
of simple, homely comfort. With regard to the children, 
beholding the Infant Jesus in each little soul, the 
Good Mother as she came to be called, spared nothing 
for their physical and spiritual welfare. Fortunately 
abandoned babies were not nearly so numerous as at 
Ningpo, nevertheless since it was known that the 
Sisters never refused any motherless, unwanted, blind 
or malformed child, many were left at the orphanage. 
One indeed arrived in a parcel tied up with string! It 
was brought by a Chinese boy of fifteen, the son of a 
Christian storekeeper who took delight in helping with 
his father's rescue of such babies his sole reward 
being an occasional big slice of English bread and jam. 

As for the Good Mother herself, she was the heart and 
soul of the house full of happiness, her room with its 
open door being accessible to all; children passing from 
school or dispensary expecting a kindly word, married 
Holy Childhood girls from the country hoping to be 
invited *to rice' or maybe a beggar looking in at her 
window as a quicker way of getting his bowlful than by 
waiting on the bench. 

'Surely you could at least shut your door when you 
have letters or accounts to attend to,' expostulated one 
Sister newly arrived from Europe. 

*Oh no, I couldn't do that* They would be so hurt. 
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Besides they would only go round tie back and look in 
the window to see why I had shut them out!' replied 
Sister Berkeley promptly. 

The little ones from the nursery and kindergarten on 
meeting the Ta Momo (Head Mother) would bow 
and bob their heads so vigorously in greeting that she 
would exclaim: C I hope those heads won't drop off one 
day!', a joke which caused endless amusement. 

Then there were the girls of the Holy Childhood who 
after good schooling passed into workrooms to learn to 
cook and sew* Being much in demand as wives it was 
the Ta Momo who not only helped them to choose their 
husbands, but fitted them up with trousseaux and saw 
to the hiring of the traditional scarlet satin robe, pearl 
headdress and red bridal chair. 

'Remember we look to you to keep the faith alive 
in your villages,' she would say on bidding them good- 
bye after the ceremony. 

Many of these Holy Childhood wives had become 
catechists and leaders of prayer in their own homes, 
some being grandmothers, the most outstanding of all, 
Sofy Bo, a great-grandmother. Armed with her little 
medicine basket she was welcomed in all the villages 
particularly in respect to sick children, and she must 
have baptized thousands of dying babies. Dying herself 
at eighty-seven she murmured repeatedly: 

'So many little children round me. How beautiful 
they are!' 

Sister Berkeley's establishment of a Union of 
Catholic Mothers for young wives at first caused 
trouble. The mothers-in-law objected. It was a serious 
setback until the daughters-in-law explained: 

They say, "We are Catholic mothers too, why 
shouldn't we be invited to the meeting!" ' 
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And so they were the result being greater peace 
and harmony in the homes. 

All these developments, including the expansion of 
the Medical Mission and the building of the hospital, 
had been achieved amid such catastrophes as famine, 
flood, gales, typhoons and, before the arrival of the 
Pasteur vaccine, severe epidemics of cholera. 

c We had sixty cases in our own House and over forty 
died, generally in a few hours,' Sister Berkeley wrote on 
one occasion. 

Then there was the 1914 war, a time when the 
generous aid of her family and friends had been 
greatly reduced, though fortunately some help from 
America had been forthcoming. The Second World 
War was to prove even more disastrous but before that 
event she was summoned to England, to represent the 
'Holy Childhood in China' at a Missionary Exhibition 
held at Birmingham in 1923. It was over forty years 
since she had left home and she was now an ageing 
woman, but what joy it must have been to be reunited 
to her family, particularly to her beloved mother, the 
Chusan grandmother as she liked to call herself, now 
ninety-three; and what blessed relief to receive in- 
jections which cured those painful boils from which 
she had suffered all those years. 

Accompanied by four other Sisters bound for China 
she bade farewell to her native land without regret; 
as a Sister of Charity China was her country, the 
Chinese her people. So to find herself greeted on her 
return to Chusan by brass bands, fireworks, children's 
processions and shouts of 'Welcome to the Good 
Mother* must indeed have gladdened her heart. 

The following years were overshadowed by Com- 
munist uprisings throughout China. Fortunately all the 
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Sisters of Charity remained unharmed, although even 
at Chusan they marched on the House of Mercy, saying : 

'Why should foreign women have a grand house 
like that! It will suit us nicely.' 

However, having entered by the nursery to discover 
it filled with happy laughing children, they left. 

'After all, our own Chinese orphans live there, not 
foreigners, 9 they said by way of explanation. 

Next came the Brigand Tears as they were called, with 
an influx of three hundred brigands and six hundred 
pirates causing untold misery to the people. The 
Sisters continued their visiting far afield though many 
pointed out the dangers to which they exposed them- 
selves. They did more. After soldiers from the mainland 
had captured and sentenced these violent miscreants, 
the Sisters visited them in the prison and many of 
them, including the three brigand chiefs, having 
received instruction, were baptized before their death. 

So the great work of charity continued until 1937 
found China plunged into war, with refugees pouring 
into the House of Mercy coinciding with an outbreak 
of cholera. Next came the Second World War, bringing 
first bombardment and then, in June 1939, the occupa- 
tion of Chusan by the Japanese. After the first terrifying 
uncertainty Sister Berkeley's principal trouble was that 
of trying to feed the half-starved people. From the 
American Relief at Shanghai she managed for some 
time to obtain rice and cracked wheat and sometimes 
wonderful to relate gifts of salted fish and dried 
vegetables from the Japanese Commander, with the 
retort: 'You say the English and Americans are kind 
well, so are the Japanese!' 

Aided by some of the children, Sister Berkeley herself 
would serve the wheat porridge to the hungry old men 
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and women and beggar boys who clamoured for food. 
Nor were the prisoners forgotten. Once a week there 
would be happy cries of 'Ta Momo! Ta Momo/ 9 from 
behind the bars as she came down the corridor to serve 
three hundred men with her steaming porridge. Alas, 
the food position deteriorated, rice and wheat being 
replaced by coarse brown flour. It was anguish for the 
Good Mother to see her children suffering, dying from 
malnutrition. 

'Yes I know Heaven is very nice, but I don't want to 
go there. I am so happy here,' was their wistful cry. 

The time came when Sisters of Charity were thrust 
into concentration camps. Sister Berkeley was spared 
this ordeal, perhaps because she was over eighty and a 
person of distinction. 

'The Momo of the House of Mercy is related to the 
English Royal Family/ the Chusan people announced 
proudly. 

'She is the King's aunt, 3 declared one of their 
benefactors, a remark which reaching her ears 
tickled her greatly. 

She herself fell ill. Gifts of chickens and eggs were 
brought secretly to the door by married girls of the 
Holy Childhood who lived in the mountains. Tor 
Ta Momo to grow strong,' they would say. 

She recovered somewhat but finally, suffering from 
bronchitis and asthma, she took to her bed. For fifty- 
four years as a missionary in China she had been 
engaged, in addition to her great work of charity, in 
that of her own sanctification. On arriving at Chusan 
she had written in her notebook: 

'The greater part of my life is passed; during the 
short time that remains let every act, every minute be 
for God.' 
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During the thirty-three years spent on the island, 
assuredly that imperious will which was both a strength 
and a weakness had been brought more and more into 
complete harmony with the divine will. She passed 
away peacefully at the age of eighty-three on March 8th 
1944. The sorrowing people flocked to see their beloved 
Ta Momo for the last time, lying, surrounded by white 
lilies, in her habit and white cornette under a beautiful 
blue brocaded coverlet presented by notable pagans 
as a mark of esteem. The Mandarin of Chusan, having 
saluted that motionless figure three times, declared: 

'This was a fine Momo who had great merit; we 
must honour her. She was a Mandarin as I am, the 
Mandarin of the Poor*; and he himself provided the 
coffin, candles, rice and white cloth, caps and shoes 
for mourning. 

Owing to the Japanese occupation she was buried in 
a temporary tomb in the garden but two years later, the 
bishop having granted permission, she received a re- 
interment such as had never before been accorded 
to a Sister of Charity. 

'Chusan wishes to honour the Mother of the Poor,' 
the inhabitants had insisted, while a booklet published 
at the time said, c She forgot she was English; she be- 
came Chinese, living and working amongst us for our 
orphans and our poor. 5 

So after the Requiem Mass, the Elevation being 
celebrated by the letting off of a small cannon and fire- 
works, to the playing of the town band the coffin was 
borne in a glass hearse with red and gold roof to its 
last resting-place, accompanied by a vast throng of 
people not forgetting the children of the Holy Child- 
hood gay in blue robes and gold flowered coats 
bearing Chinese lanterns, flags, and gorgeous silk and 
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satin banners of every hue bearing such inscriptions 
as Mother of the Poor. 

'To leave all is to find all.' Of a certainty, that small 
girl Agnes Berkeley, whose certificate of the Holy 
Childhood had been kept worn and faded in her missal 
during her life as a Sister of Charity, had proved the 
truth of those words. Fortunately she was spared the 
ordeal of seeing the apparent destruction of her work. 
Since China's acceptance of Communism every effort 
has been made to destroy all forms of religion. Despite 
most courageous defiance by Holy Childhood men 
and women and even by the orphans themselves, the 
Sisters at Chusan as elsewhere in China were expelled 
or interned, the House of Mercy being turned into a 
barracks. 

But one can imagine Ta Momo viewing such disaster 
from the light of eternity, saying: 

Tear not, God is not mocked. In His good time 
atheistic Communism will vanish from China and the 
Church reappear triumphant in its glory, 3 
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Eve Lavalltire (1866-1929) 

DRAWN thither by a street musician, she stood 
gazing out of the window, a slim, graceful girl 
just on eighteen, her dark, lustrous eyes filled with 
horrified alarm. Surely her father's ungovernable 
rage which he was venting on her poor weeping mother 
was worse than usual There was no escape from him! 
Oh, if only she could get away go on the stage! She 
knew that given the opportunity she would become 
a star. To try and divert her attention from the violent 
scene going on behind her back she began to lose herself 
in her usual day-dream. There she stood a famous 
actress, graciously smiling and bowing to a vast 
cheering audience, bouquets were being handed up to 
her, admirers pressing forward . . . Bang! 

Her day-dream shattered, Eugenie Fenoglio found 
herself confronted with an unimaginable horror. Her 
mother, blood on her face, had fallen to the ground. 
As she sprang to her assistance, her father, brandishing 
a smoking revolver in her direction, suddenly turned it 
on himself instead. Half crazy with terror she fled to 
the house of her godmother, Mme Garnier. People 
rushed to the scene. Her father was dead, her mother, 
taken to hospital, died two months later. Eugenie 
found herself a penniless orphan. 
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Hers had been a tragic childhood. To start with, 
when her birth took place at Toulon in April 1866, 
although her parents already had one little boy of two 
they had hoped for another. Disappointed at her being 
a girl they continued to lavish most of their affection 
on their son leaving Eugenie, a bright lively child, 
somewhat out in the cold. Her first schooling had been 
at a convent conducted by the Dames of St. Maur, 
her second a boarding school at Perpignan, her mother's 
native town. During those years her home life had 
indeed been an unhappy one. Her father, a tailor, a 
heavy drinker and a man of jealous, uncontrollable 
temper, would work himself up to such a fury against 
his poor, patient wife, whose one desire was to please 
him, that sometimes she and Eugenie would fly for 
protection to some neighbours nearby. Here among a 
family of boys and girls Eugenie's wonderful gifts had 
been brought to light. She it was who not only wrote 
little plays for them to act but designed the costumes 
and taught them how to dance and sing. Even her 
moody, hot-tempered father, proud of her talents, 
would sometimes attend a performance with other 
neighbours and friends. But when she was seventeen, 
her brother already having disappeared from her 
home and her life, she and her mother had taken refuge 
at Perpignan from her father's violence. Demanding an 
interview he had followed them thither, the result 
being that terrible tragedy which had left this attractive 
young girl alone in the world save for a strict and 
elderly godmother. If she hoped to find affection and 
happiness she was quickly disillusioned. c Such a dis- 
grace to happen in the family!' was the old lady's 
reaction. 

Moreover, fearing what might become of a young 
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girl with murderer's blood in her veins, Mme Gamier 
subjected her to the strictest discipline, keeping her at 
work in the house, depriving her of the company of her 
friends. Gay, light-hearted and undisciplined Eug6nie 
rebelled, a rebellion which led to her being sent to the 
Good Shepherd Orphanage. Here, utterly miserable, 
feeling herself shut away from the joys of life, she de- 
liberately broke all the rules and regulations. She had 
but one source of consolation. During the orphans' 
weekly outing to the town she had discovered in a shop 
window a picture of Jeanne Granier, a celebrated 
actress. 

Til be a star, too. I will. At the very top of the bill!' 
she would tell herself, gazing at the picture before 
resuming her place in the 'crocodile.' 

Finally, feeling that she had had enough of the 
orphanage she walked out and, presenting . herself 
before Mme Garnier, declared that if she were sent 
back she would only run away again. Convinced that 
this wild, irresponsible girl would come to no good 
the old lady kept her under strict supervision, rarely 
allowing her out except to visit her parents' grave. One 
day when Eugenie had been sent on an errand she 
made her way to the grave and from thence to a 
stream running nearby. Sad and forlorn she was just 
thinking that if she threw herself in it would put an 
end of her misery, when she became aware that her 
godmother was approaching. 

*So this is how you waste your time when you are 
supposed to be doing my errands!' exclaimed the old 
lady, and on their return home she locked her in her 
room for a month. 

On being released Eugenie poured out her troubles 
to some kindly neighbours who kept a shop. Moved by 
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her plight they asked: 'How would you like to come 
and live here and work in the millinery department ?* 

Eugenie was overjoyed at the thought and having 
obtained her aunt's consent she settled down happily, 
showing a real flair for millinery which the customers 
quickly discovered. She was popular too with her com- 
panions in the workshop who found the lively, witty 
girl very good fun. Always anxious to be in the fashion 
she took to wearing a big bow knotted at the neck 
called a 'Lavalliere' after a famous duchess. 

'Look, here comes Lavalliere! 5 her companions 
would exclaim teasingly and somehow or other the 
nickname stuck, she being only too thankful to shed her 
own name with its unhappy associations. Eugenie 
Fenoglio was no more, Lavalliere had taken her place. 
Later she was to add the Christian name of Eve and as 
such she was to become famous. 

However, so attractive and ambitious a girl was not 
likely to remain content with millinery work. A poster 
announcing the arrival of a travelling company 
enkindled all her old longing for the stage. On an 
impulse she decided to leave her employment then and 
there. Her mistress was out. She could slip away with- 
out explanations. Where? Anywhere out into the 
glamorous world! Having packed her trunk she 
arranged for a porter to fetch it, and when a knock 
came at the door she flew to open it. There stood not 
only the porter but her mistress, who exclaimed in 
dismay: 

'Are you leaving ? But aren't you happy with us, my 
child?' 

*Yes, but I must go I must go F came the quick reply. 

Knowing her self-willed, restless disposition, her 
employer did not try to prevent her going but she did 
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persuade her to send a telegram to her uncle who kept 
a boarding house in Nice telling him to expect her. 
Eve, free to enjoy herself as she pleased, broke the 
journey at Montpellier, to arrive three days later at her 
destination, her purse empty. To her dismay her 
uncle said curtly: c You are too late. You can go back 
to where you came from/ and with that she was 
shown out. 

Penniless and in a strange city she found herself at 
nightfall sobbing on a bench. A sympathetic stranger 
approaching asked what was wrong. She told him the 
whole story, including her longing to go on the stage. 

Tor that you must get to Paris,' he declared. C I am 
making the journey tonight. If you would care to come 
with me I will pay your fare.' 

Eve gratefully accepted this offer. She arrived at 
Paris disillusioned, having learned that strangers do 
not offer to spend money on an attractive girl without 
expecting a return. For a time she managed to scrape 
a living by singing and dancing in second-rate cafes 
but this did not satisfy her. Then one day seeing a 
notice, 'Elocution, Singing and Dancing taught,' she 
went inside, eager to convince the old teacher, P&re 
Duraulens, of her exceptional talents. He was used to 
pretty girls thinking they had only to go on the stage 
to become stars, but having heard her sing he was im- 
pressed, realizing that she had an expressive vivacity 
which promised well for variety. The lessons started. 
Pleased with her progress he at length remarked: 

Tomorrow I am taking you to Bertrand. I have 
managed to get an audition for you.' 

That night Eve was almost too excited to sleep. Now 
was her chance, for Bertrand was the Director of the 
Variet6s, the principal variety theatre in Paris. But the 
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next day, standing alone on the stage in the big empty 
theatre lit only by its footlights, as she began to sing 
a popular air to the dark auditorium where sat the 
great Bertrand, she felt utterly petrified. 

'Stop, that's enough!' rang out a voice from the 
darkness. 

It was a bitter disappointment to Eve. She could 
scarcely refrain from tears. Her dream was over. 

'What are you looking like that for?' rang out the 
same voice, now close at hand. 'You will start next 
week, Mademoiselle, at eighty francs a month.' 

She was twenty-three. It was only a beginning as 
one of the chorus but fortune favoured her. Shortly 
afterwards the death of one of the principal actresses 
occurred unexpectedly and there being no understudy 
Bertrand had to decide who should take her part that 
evening. To the indignation of the cast he selected a 
young chorus girl! Hours of intensive preparation 
followed. A few minutes before the performance was 
due to start, as Eve was waiting with fast-beating heart 
in her dressing-room, in walked the leading lady, none 
other than Jeanne Granier, to offer a word of 
encouragement. Greatly touched she heard how her 
picture in a shop window had proved a source of 
inspiration to an unhappy girl in an orphanage. Eve 
ended by saying: 'Since then I have had only one 
wish, to become a famous star like you!' 

The performance had gone off well. Carried away by 
her part Eve had added spontaneous witticisms. 
Despite the applause and laughter these occasioned, 
she awaited Bertrand's verdict with anxiety. 

'Bravo! I am pleased with you. I will raise your 
salary from eighty to three hundred francs, 3 he told her. 

Her hopes ran high, but, alas, the play ran but for a 
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short time and Bertrand was succeeded as Director by 
Fernand Samuel. In the years that followed Eve found 
herself playing small parts which gave no scope for 
her talents. Then came her next great chance. The 
famous actor, Lucien Guitry, selected Jeanne Grander 
as his leading lady in a new play, with Eve as a flower 
seller. The unknown Lavalliere stole the piece! 

From that time forward she was an amazing success, 
a success which carried her triumphantly to the 
stardom of her dreams. Gay, tender, witty, with a 
genius for improvising a habit which exasperated 
both actors and authors but which increased the box 
office returns Eve Lavalliere, with her grace and 
vivacity, her expressive face with its big dark eyes, 
became the queen of the light comedy theatre of 
France. Among her friends she numbered famous 
writers, politicians, ambassadors, nobility and even 
royalty itself. The kings of Portugal, Spain and 
England and other illustrious personages sought in- 
troductions to her. Edward VII, passing through Paris 
when she was laid up with a chill, postponed his de- 
parture in order to see her perform the next night. 
How far that unwanted, penniless orphan had travelled 
in the eyes of the world when she took such admiration 
for granted, when she could afford if she chose to snub 
even a king! The story is told of her refusing to see 
Alfonso XIII of Spain during the interval because he 
had interrupted the performance by his late arrival. 
But she bore no ill-will. Meeting him at a restaurant in 
Biarritz shortly afterwards, seeing him gaze at her in 
astonishment, she exclaimed: 

'Knowing I should see you here tonight, your 
Majesty, I had my hair dyed black like a Spaniard in 
your honour!' 
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Yet despite her success and popularity, her many 
admirers with their costly presents, her wealth, jewels, 
her two flats the one a sumptuous, bizarre place 
furnished in black ebony with purple hangings which 
she disliked but kept as good publicity Eve was not 
happy. Bubbling over with gaiety she was nevertheless 
a prey to the deepest melancholy. 

C A voice seemed to follow me everywhere saying 
"Eve, you were not made for this kind of thing" and 
sometimes I felt so depressed that I felt like com- 
mitting suicide,' she tells us. 

Long since she had given up the practice of her faith 
though occasionally she would put up a candle in the 
cathedral of Notre Dame or lay some flowers at the 
feet of the Blessed Virgin. It was true that, in 1911, 
when her state gave cause for alarm after an operation, 
she had told the nuns who nursed her that she repented 
of the kind of life she had been leading and hoped to 
die a Christian: true, too, that during her con- 
valescence at the seaside her unsuccessful efforts to 
obtain an interview with the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris caused her friends a few anxious moments. Was 
Eve becoming religious? It was hoped not. Prince 
Henry of Bavaria, one of her admirers, wrote saying: 

C I hear you were nursed by nuns. I hope that 
you are not thinking of following the example of 
your godmother* . . , that the Eve in you pre- 
dominates.* 

It was but a passing phase. The world resumed its 
sway over her, though her ever-continuous triumphs 
could not vanquish her moods of depression. During 
the First World War she was acting for war charities 
in London. 

*The Duchess Lavalliere had ended her days in Carmel. 
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'One night when I had been applauded more than 
ever, after the show was over I went out into a garden 
overlooking the Thames. Weary of life I gazed down 
at the water asking myself if it would not be as well 
to put an end to it, 9 she tells us. 

What was the cause of this deep-rooted melancholy? 
Modern psychiatrists might well have explained it as 
springing from the tragedies of her youth. But they 
would have been wrong. Unknowingly she yearned for 
love, in the human sphere perhaps for the home life 
she had never known though Fernand Samuel had 
passed for her husband, their child Jeanne, who bore 
his name, having at his death inherited his chateau in 
the Vosges. Nevertheless despite these ties and the 
admiration bestowed on her, unknowingly Eve's soul 
was sick for love. Behind in pursuit Divine Love was 
drawing ever closer. And then He overtook her and 
won her heart for ever. 

It happened in May, 1917. She had signed a contract 

with Lucien Guitry to tour the States in the winter, 

but worn out with wartime activities she decided to 

recuperate in the country. She left Paris little knowing 

that as Eve Lavalliere the actress she had played her 

last part. Accompanied by a young Belgian refugee 

named Leona Delbecq she went to Tours and having 

looked over one or two properties arranged to take a 

chateau called La Porcherie, the letting of which was 

in the hands of M. Chasteigner, parish priest of the 

village of Chanceaux. The day after her arrival being 

a Sunday he cycled over to visit his new tenant. He 

found her seated on a three-legged stool watching the 

cows being milked! In the course of conversation, he 

remarked: 

*By the way, I didn't see you at Mass this morning*' 
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'Me at Mass. Eve Lavalltere of the Varietes. . . . 
Why, whatever would people say!' 

'What should they say? The Church is open to 
everyone.' 

The next Sunday she was at Mass. M. Chasteigner 
preached on Mary Magdalen. Knowing it was for her 
benefit, on their next encounter she remarked brightly: 

'There's one thing you forgot in your sermon.' 

'What was that? 9 

'My name!' came the mocking rejoinder. 

Nevertheless, despite this casual attitude, when she 
discovered that her maid, Leona, a baptized Catholic, 
had never made her First Communion she exclaimed: 

'Oh, we must remedy that. I remember my First 
Communion so well. It was the happiest day of my life.' 

Approached on the subject, the Cure explained that 
before he could administer the sacrament to Leona 
she must receive some instruction. But when Eve 
suggested perhaps hesitatingly that she too might 
make her Communion at the same time, he replied 
that he would first have to obtain permission from the 
Archbishop. Accustomed as Queen of the Theatre to 
having her slightest desire fulfilled, she must surely 
have been taken aback. 

'At any rate I suppose I can attend the instruction/ 
she replied somewhat haughtily. 

She did so. Light shone in the darkness as grace 
flowed into her soul. One day the priest gave her a book 
called Les Amittis des Jesus* containing a chapter on 
Mary Magdalen. As she read it, like that great penitent 
she was overwhelmed with shame at the thought of 
her past sins, and having at last found the Divine Lover 
she bathed His Sacred Feet with her tears, anointing 

*The Friendships of Jesus. 
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them with precious ointment the resolve to spend the 
rest of her life in atonement. 

Barely a month had elapsed since her arrival at the 
chateau when, the necessary permission granted, 
having been to confession, forgiven and absolved she 
knelt beside Leona to receive Holy Communion once 
again. Her face radiant, she wept for joy at the over- 
whelming mercy of God. Now began a new life, *a 
crazy fad 9 her staff of servants called it, being accus- 
tomed to her whims and fancies, for it entailed daily 
Mass, a walk of four to six miles over cobbled roads. 
Meanwhile she was wondering what was God's will 
for her as she had decided not to return to the stage. 

'But an actress can be a good Christian,' urged 
M. Chasteigner, her father-in-God as she now called 
him. 

'No, you don't understand. I could never return to 
that life never I* she replied, and promptly cancelled 
all future engagements. 

Paris was thunderstruck to hear that Eve Lavalliere 

had given up the stage. Many considered it but a hoax, 

good publicity or a passing fancy, little realizing that 

her one desire was to live a life of penance and poverty 

as a Carmelite nun. As a first duty, however, she paid 

a visit to her daughter, a self-willed, independent young 

woman of twenty, only to find her heavily in debt 

and living in a way she could not possibly condone. 

Greatly distressed, having settled the debts, she cut 

short her visit, but before leaving she made two 

pilgrimages, getting up at 4 a.m. to make the long wet 

journey in a little vehicle consisting of a plank, two 

wheels and a seat, made from Fernand Samuel's old 

car. From that chateau in the Vosges she went to 

Paris, having decided to make a final break with the 
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past by selling all she possessed, the contents of her 
two flats, her jewels, cloaks of ermine and sable and 
all her other beautiful clothes. Unfortunately in her 
haste to sell she did not obtain nearly their foil value. 
During her brief stay she called at a theatrical agency 
to settle her affairs. The staff, not recognizing this 
simply dressed, unassuming woman, bade her be seated 
on a bench. Finally the director, passing by, said curtly: 

'Well, what can I do for you? 3 

As she raised her large dark eyes to his he gasped 
out: 'Lavalliere! Is it possible? 5 

'Yes. . . . And I have never been so happy as I am 
now since God called me/ she replied. 

To M. Chasteigner, she wrote saying: 

C I have had a lot to suffer here at the hands of third- 
class newspapers . . . but others are full of admiration. 
... I am leaving here without regret . . . with a 
very real support from above and with a joy which 
no one can take from me.' 

It would seem that she had given up La Porcherie 
as no longer suitable. Attended by Leona, who was 
quite willing to share her mistress's new mode of living, 
she settled in Lourdes, first in a boarding house called 
Bethany, then, in order that she might live a more 
mortified life, at an annexe of the convent of the 
Immaculate Conception. Here the two of them settled 
down to an organized routine of piety and prayer, a 
routine which included such humble tasks as the 
searching for firewood. During the winter the bitter 
winds from the Pyrenees swept through Eve's tiny, 
unheated room. To M. Ghasteigner she wrote saying: 
e lt is very cold, snowing . . . my hands are swollen, 
we drink nothing but icy water and I am perpetually 
frozen/ 
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Knowing that she had for many years given her 
pampered body every luxury and pleasure she deter- 
mined to endure this ordeal, saying: 'When I am 
tempted to move to more comfortable quarters I 
remember my vow of poverty and resist the temptation.' 
She went even further, frequently plunging in the 
icy water of the baths at the grotto for her daughter's 
conversion; and in reparation for her past vanity, in 
addition to wearing the same shabby cloak every day, 
on losing a front tooth rather than have the gap 
filled she preferred to bear the disfigurement. 

Meanwhile everyone was trying to find out where 
the famous actress was in hiding and the reason. Some 
said that she had been disfigured in a beauty treatment, 
others that she was involved in a love affair. Finally 
there came yet another calumny. For some years she 
had been friendly with a German Baron who had 
been attached to the Embassy in Paris and who was 
now living in retirement as France was at war with 
Germany. After her conversion he sent her a large sum 
of money for her charities a sum which was to prove 
well spent, for, after her death, having visited the 
little house in which she died he returned to the 
practice of his faith. Now, at Lourdes, the rumour 
arose that Eve Lavalli&re was in their midst and that 
she was about to be arrested as a spy. However, 
although greatly distressed by the accusation, she 
managed to satisfy the local authorities as to her 
friendship with this Baron and the expenditure of the 
money but, her identity now known, she found people 
crowding round her even when she was at prayer at 
the grotto. 

Forced to leave Lourdes for a time she knew not 
where to go, for her attempts to enter Garmel had 
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proved unsuccessful, her health, age and past life 
being against her. Receiving a summons to appear as 
witness in a lawsuit with regard to Jeanne's property, 
she left for Paris. Here she ran across two leading 
actresses who exclaimed: 

'So the joke is over. Good ! You will be joining us, 
of course. We're just off to America a parade of 
stars, 3 

'May you have the same success as I have had 
the grace of God/ she replied with feeling. 

On leaving Paris she set out for another visit to 
Jeanne, a visit which ended in the terrible humiliation 
of her being turned out by the friend who exerted such 
an influence over her daughter. All such anguish the 
mother offered up for her daughter's conversion. Back 
at Lourdes, spending many hours before the Blessed 
Sacrament, she wrote to her father-in-God, saying: 

4 I have adored creatures and they have adored me. 
And to think that this Jesus whom I have never seen is 
the One I love above all things.' 

But her troubles were not over. She contracted 
pneumonia and then Leona had to have an operation. 
No sooner had she recovered than Eve fell ill again. 
Just as she was about to leave Lourdes to convalesce 
at the sea she met Mgr. Lemaitre, Archbishop of 
Carthage. To Eve's joy he agreed to act as her spiritual 
director, recommending her to attend a retreat at 
Marseilles after her convalescence. Formerly she would 
have made that eighteen-hour journey in a reserved 
compartment filled with flowers, now she travelled in 
a wooden-seated 3rd-class one crowded with soldiers. 
But what were such trials to be compared with her 
joy when Mgr. Lemaitre suggested her joining the 
White Sisters, a Missionary Order working under him 
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in the Sudan. The project fell through. Illness again 
intervened. 

She had but one desire, to do God's will, but she 
knew not what that might be. Ill & reduced income 
and nowhere to go ! 

'You are doing your purgatory suitcase in hand!' 
the Superior of the White Sisters told her. 

Then, unexpectedly, a Visitation convent was found 
willing to accept her as a postulant, but to her bitter 
disappointment Mgr. Lemaitre advised her to give up 
all thought of a religious vocation. Deciding she must 
settle down somewhere, as M. Chasteigner could find 
nothing suitable in his neighbourhood she bought a 
tiny property in the village of Thuillires in the Vosges, 
a sunny little house with an orchard and a garden 
filled with vegetables and roses. She called it Bethany 
and having had it painted white and curtained in blue 
in honour of Our Lady, and having been received as a 
tertiary into the Third Order of St. Francis, she settled 
down with Leona to a secluded life which consisted of 
daily Mass, spiritual reading, sewing, cooking, manual 
work and prayer. 

This quiet uneventful existence was brought to an 
end in 1920, however, by a summons from Mgr. 
Lemaitre for them to join the White Sisters as lay 
helpers in Northern Africa. Gladly they began their 
work of tending the Arab women and children suffering 
from disease and poverty in the neighbourhood of 
Zaghouan, but before long Eve was back at Tunis 
desperately ill with African marsh fever. Her letter 
to a friend shows her fight against human nature. 

*Of course I weep and moan, but my will wants to 
accept everything that the Will of Jesus wants." 
She returned to Bethany to convalesce. Four times 
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she made that journey to Northern Africa but finally, 
broken in health, she was forced to give up the work 
for good. 'Soon I shall be no use at all/ she said sadly. 

Mgr. Lemaitre replied: 'Your task is scarcely begun* 
There is none harder but none more beautiful you 
will suffer continuously to the hour of your death. . . .* 

And so it was to prove. During the next five years 
spent in the seclusion of Thuilli&res she accepted ever- 
increasing suffering as a sharing of the Gross. 

From the time of her conversion she had prayed to 
St. Mary Magdalen, saying : 

'Obtain for me from Jesus the grace to love Him as 
you loved Him and to atone for my sins as you did.' 

Her letters and diary reveal something of that love. 

C I have only one desire,, to die to the world and to 
myself that Jesus may reign in me. . . . O my beloved 
Master, O my loving Jesus, let me kiss the footprints 
of Your divine feet with the love of my heart.' 

She who had had the consuming desire to be a star, 
now regarded the humble maiden of Nazareth as 
God's masterpiece. 

'Give me humility before everything, O my 
Redeemer, 3 she had begged. And He taking her at her 
word had showered humiliations upon her. 

*I am not being humiliated,' she would say. C I am 
only being put in my place. 5 

In the usual way she refused all visitors but on one 
occasion Robert de Flers, the famous dramatist whose 
plays had helped to bring her fame, managed to gain 
admittance. 

'I found a great change in her who in her day had 
been one of the most precious glories of the stage. She 
still continues to radiate life but it is no longer the life 
of here below. She is modesty itself, simplicity itself. 
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She knows there is no top-of-the-bill in Paradise,' he 
wrote. 

Her own attitude to those past glories she sums up as 
follows : 

*I might have died without the sacraments. ... I 
tremble at the thought of my eternal welfare if such had 
been the case and I thank God for having been so 
good to His little nothing-at-all that He did not let 
her perish eternally.' 

To resemble Jesus in His poverty this daughter of 
St. Francis had given away so much that she had barely 
enough to live on, her account book giving proof of 
her abundant charity. A certain January reveals 
6,300 francs for almsgiving as against 412 for house- 
hold expenditure, the food bought consisting of bread, 
milk, lentils, vermicelli and herrings. 

In August 1928, racked with illness she took to her 
bed. Nevertheless despite continuous pain her diary- 
gives glimpses of the divine consolations she received. 

'What must heaven be like if I am to judge by the 
short moments in which my soul has been caught up 
from this world. . . . My God, I love You. . . .' 

Of her daughter, who to the end was a cause of such 
anguish, she wrote saying: 

C I have confidence in God and abandon my child 
as I do myself to Him. He is our Father, He loves us 
and I trust in Him.' 

Before the end she was happy in the thought that her 
companion had married a good man. 

'Now there are two of us to look after her,' wrote the 
faithful Leona to their old friend M. Chasteigner. 

She had need of that care for now she was threatened 
with yet another cross. 

c Open the eyes of my soul that I may contemplate 
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and love You, O Adorable Trinity, even if I must pay 
for the sight by the loss of my earthly eyes/ she wrote 
in her diary. 

Yes, her sight was failing. Two operations were 
performed apparently without anaesthetics. 

'You and I, my Jesus/ she murmured as the surgeon 
started on his task. 

Finally, those years of suffering came to an end. 
Having received the Last Sacraments she passed away 
on loth June, 1929, like Mary Magdalen having proved 
her love, worthy assuredly of the friendship of her Lord. 

Had she died at the height of her fame there would 
have been a grand funeral, vast crowds, photographers, 
innumerable floral tributes. As it was it was but a poor 
Franciscan tertiary's funeral attended by two priests, 
verger, three servers and perhaps a dozen mourners. 
On her simple tomb were inscribed the words of St. 
Thais: 

'You who created me, 
Have pity on me. 3 

Eve Lavalliere, the fallen star of earth had fulfilled 
her destiny. Having for a time been lost awhile in the 
byways of worldliness she had found her way back to 
walk thereafter the narrow, straight road which leads 
to stardom in Heaven. 



3 



THE LILY OF CORINALDO 

St. Maria Goretti (1890-1902) 

rriHEY were threshing beans, a noisy, laborious 
J[ business carried out by means of two carts being 
driven to and fro over them. The driver of one, a 
young man whose name was Alessandro Serenelli, 
suddenly jumping down from his cart said to one of the 
workers: 'See to my oxen, Assunta. I've got to go up 
to the house for a few minutes.' 

Leaving her to deal with the restive beasts he made 
his way to the farmhouse nearby which he and his 
father, Giovanni who was lying asleep in the shade 
shared with the widow Assunta and her family. 
Mounting the outer staircase Alessandro passed 
Maria, her eldest daughter, seated near the doorway 
busily engaged in patching one of his shirts, the baby, 
Teresa, lying wrapped in a shawl beside her. Having 
entered the house and having taken possession of a 
certain object which he had concealed in a box of 
tools, he shouted: 

'Maria, come here! I want you!' 

She was accustomed to doing his bidding. But now, 
although she sprang to her feet, she stood still, in- 
stinctively apprehensive. 

*What do you want me for?' 

Scarcely realizing what was happening, despite her 
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frantic clutching of the window sill she found herself 
seized and dragged within, the door being slammed 
behind her. Protesting she gasped: 

'Alessandro what are you doing! Let me go!' 

Then in that kitchen the struggle began, the struggle 
between a young girl of eleven resisting a young man 
of twenty enraged with lust. Horrified, breathless she 
gasped: 

'No, it is wicked it is against God's will it is a sin 
you will go to hell!' 

Stark terror must have flooded her being when she 
saw the dagger, poised ready to strike if she did not 
yield to his desires. But still she cried out: 

'No ... no ... not sin ... no ... no.' 

The dagger struck once twice. 

Despite the agonizing pain she continued to gasp: 

'No ... no. ... It is sin!' 

The dagger struck again and again until she fell to 
the ground. Hastily quitting the room Alessandro left 
her lying as if dead but somehow she managed to drag 
herself to the outer door. Hearing her piteous cry, 
'Giovanni, come quickly! Alessandro has killed me!' 
the brutal youth rushed back to his victim to drive the 
dagger yet again into her back. She lay very still. 
Within twenty-four hours she was dead. 

This brutal murder was something more than a ten- 
day sensation in the newspapers. In course of time the 
details of her life and her tragic end were to be a matter 
of public interest leading to an event which was to 
make the name of Maria Goretti honoured throughout 
the world. A simple unlettered girl, she had had no 
schooling. Neither had her mother, for as a poor 
orphan Assunta Garlini had had to work hard in her 
childhood although she had been well instructed as a 
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good Catholic in the essentials of the faith. When at the 
age of nineteen she had married Luigi Goretti, a 
peasant owning a few acres of land at Corinaldo, they 
had known that it would mean a struggle to rear a 
family. *God will provide for our little ones,' they had 
said. 

The first child, a boy called Angelo, had been 
followed by a little girl, born on October i6th, 1890. 
The mother had consecrated her then and there to the 
Blessed Virgin and the next day the names Maria 
Teresa had been bestowed on her at her christening. 
What with running her home and helping her husband 
on the land, Assunta had plenty to do but she did not 
neglect the training of her children. As soon as she 
could speak Maria was taught to say 'Jesus' and 'Mary, 3 
to make the sign of the cross, to say her prayers and 
later to repeat her catechism. There were no toys in 
that poor home but little Marietta had her joys: 
she loved the birds, the flowers, the white clouds sailing 
across the blue sky. And she loved God. For had He 
not made them! And had He not made her to know, 
love and serve Him so that she should be happy with 
Him one day in heaven! And she loved the Blessed 
Virgin, too, delighting to ramble through the country- 
side gathering flowers to adorn her picture which 
hung in her home. 

*As good as gold,' her mother would say, e and always 
ready to help me and mind the baby young as she is.' 

These were the days when Holy Communion was not 
administered to children until the age of ten or eleven, 
but when Maria was six she had made her first con- 
fession which was followed by the Sacrament of 
Confirmation. 

Meanwhile with three more children to support, the 
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parents were finding their plot of land was not yielding 
enough to supply even their simple wants. 

C I believe we should do better in the hill country/ 
Luigi declared at last. 

Assunta agreed. Sad at the thought of leaving their 
native town but with their faith in Divine Providence 
unshaken, they packed up their few belongings and 
with their little ones took to the road. Luigi managed 
to find work on a farm but unfortunately at the end of 
three years it failed. Their pressing needs forced him 
to accept similar work at Ferriere, a hamlet seven 
miles from the town of Nettuno situated in the low- 
lying, unhealthy Campagna with its fever-infested 
marshes. The Gorettis quickly discovered another great 
drawback. To their dismay they found themselves 
accommodated in a farm dwelling occupied by a 
widower, Giovanni Serenelli, and his two sons, a surly, 
coarse man addicted to drink who had no thought for 
the training of his boys. Assunta who had to do many 
household tasks for the Serenelli, found to her disgust 
that the boys' bedroom was adorned with coarse 
pictures which they had cut from the magazines their 
father brought home. But when she ventured a protest 
he merely retorted: 'Well, you needn't look at them if 
you don't want to!' 

To counteract such a demoralizing atmosphere she 
was more than ever careful about her own children. 
In addition to stressing God's love, the loveliness of 
virtue and the happiness of heaven, she impressed on 
them the hideousness of sin leading to the loss of God 
which is hell a calamity to be avoided at all costs. And 
in addition to morning prayers, grace at meals and the 
family rosary each night, she taught them to say three 
Hail Marysaday 'that they might never lose their purity.' 
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Alas, when Maria was ten a tragic event occurred. 
Luigi, the bread-winner of the family, succumbed to 
the marsh fever. Before he died he urged his wife to 
return to Corinaldo, but although she longed to do so 
she realized it was impossible. With six children, the 
youngest Teresa being but three months, the im- 
mediate necessity was to provide for their meals; 
besides, the contract with the owners of the farm must 
be fulfilled, and there were debts. There was no other 
alternative than for her to take Luigi's place as a farm 
labourer and for Maria to take on the work of the house. 
So the ten-year-old Maria shouldered her burden. 

'She took care of everything. The children had to be 
looked after, the Serenelli taken care of. ... What 
drudgery!* her mother was to say many years after- 
wards. 

Drudgery indeed; from the first task of getting up 
early to wash and dress the two-year-old Ersilia and the 
baby Teresa, life for that young girl now consisted of 
a never-ending round of cleaning, sweeping, cooking, 
washing-up and mending, not for one but for two 
families. Then, too, sometimes she had to go to market 
to sell the pigeons and eggs from the farm. 'Always on 
the run/ her mother declared later. 

It would not have been surprising if such toil had 
been done in an unwilling spirit by that young girl 
deprived of schooling, pleasures and playmates. But 
it was not so. Cheerfully and conscientiously she 
accepted her responsibilities, realizing perfectly well 
her mother's problems and difficulties. Ever obedient 
and trying never to displease her she trained the 
younger ones to follow her example. As their 'second 
mother 9 it was she now who heard their prayers, 
taught them their catechism and gathered them 
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round her to say their beads. Her maternal care 
extended even to her mother. 

'Sometimes worn out with worry and hard work I 
would scold her or snap at her/ declared Assunta later. 
'But she never answered back. Instead she would 
caress me saying, "God will provide for us, Mamma," 
or "Cheer up, Mamma, we are all growing up!" ' 

In that marshy land there were snakes. The mother 
was scared of coming across them especially when she 
and her daughter another job for her to do helped 
to cut the hay. 

Til go ahead. Mamma, I'm not afraid of them/ 
Maria would say and if she came across one she would 
kill it or drive it away. 

And all the time the young girl's spiritual life was 
deepening. As she busied herself with her household 
tasks she would say her little prayers or think lovingly 
of her Heavenly Mother whose picture hung pro- 
tectively over her head, and she was always eager to 
go to Mass although since there was no church at 
Ferriere it might mean the long walk to and from 
Nettuno seven miles away. She longed to make her 
First Communion but when she broached the subject, 
Assunta, uneasily aware of her daughter's lack of 
schooling and proper religious instruction, replied: 

'You don't know enough. Why you can't even read. 
And with so much to do there's no time for you to be 
prepared.' 

6 But I want to receive Jesus so much, Mamma. I will 
work so hard if you will let me attend the catechism 
class at Conca.' 

And so somehow or other it was managed, she and 
her brother Angelo both receiving instruction. How- 
ever, Assunta was still worried at the thought of her 
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daughter approaching so solemn a ceremony without 
sufficient knowledge. So she spoke to the priest. 

Tut her in the care of the Blessed Virgin and leave 
her in her hands/ was his reply. 

The preparations for this First Communion ended 
with a retreat. Maria returned home having been 
greatly moved by a discourse on the Passion : 

'When we commit sin we renew the Passion of Our 
Lord/ she told her mother. 

Assunta had worried at her inability to afford to 
buy her daughter the usual outfit for a First Com- 
munion but when the great event took place in the 
church at Nettuno, in June 1901, through the help of 
kindly neighbours, including Teresa Cimarelli, a friend 
who was to be her godmother, Maria was properly 
dressed for the occasion. In addition to white frock and 
veil and floral wreath she wore her mother's coral 
necklace and ear-rings ornaments dear to the heart 
of every Italian girl. One thing alone marred her 
happiness, her father was not there to share it. So she 
offered up her First Communion as she so often 
offered up three Hail Marys at the end of the rosary 
for her dear TBappoY soul. 

'Now that you have received Jesus you must try to 
become better/ Assunta told her on reaching home. 

'Oh yes, indeed I will try!' Maria assured her. 

The priest who had prepared the children for the 
sacrament had stressed that they must always love 
purity, that they must never say or do improper things. 
What then was Maria's disgust on going to the well 
for water soon afterwards, to find one of the girls who 
had recently received her First Communion joking in an 
improper way with a boy. Horrified she told her mother. 

'You must let such words go in at one ear and out of 
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the other, 5 replied Assunta. 'Mind, you never say such 
things!' 

'Why, I would rather die!' declared Maria. 

Words lightly spoken, yet she was to prove that she 
meant them. She was eleven getting on for twelve 
when the tragedy happened. Italian girls develop 
quickly. She was tall for her age and finely built, a 
pretty girl, too, with her light auburn hair, her hazel 
eyes and her sweet smile. There was someone well 
aware of that blossoming girlhood, someone who was 
watching her with lustful eyes. The atmosphere in that 
farmhouse at the time was wretched indeed. One of 
the sons had left but the other, Alessandro, a youth of 
twenty, was curt and ill-mannered, while his father, 
Giovanni, was abusive to Assunta, accusing her of 
this and that and complaining of her children. When 
drunk he would rage and curse. But a darker shadow 
was to fall on that unhappy household. What alarm 
and horror Maria still but a child must have felt 
to find Alessandro urging her to improper conduct, at 
first flattering her then growing enraged at her 
horrified refusals threatening to kill her if she dared 
mention it to anyone. What could she do? If she 
confided in her mother it would of a certainty bring 
about a crisis, the very thing they were trying to avoid, 
since there was nowhere else for them to go. So Maria 
must have reasoned before deciding to say nothing 
about it. But she had one comfort. Had she not been 
consecrated to Our Lady Our Lady who was all- 
powerful? Very well, then, she would trust to her 
protection. So, while doing her best to keep out of 
Alessandro's way, with her rosary twisted round her 
wrist, as she worked she prayed continuously to the 
Blessed Virgin. 
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*I knew quite well the girl was avoiding me,* the 
youth said later. In revenge he kept up a continuous 
grumbling; her cooking was poor, his washing badly 
done. One day when she had brought a pail of water 
from the well, after drinking from it, he kicked it over 
and ordered her to fetch some more. 

'Never mind, dear. He will soon be leaving to go off 
as a soldier,' her mother told her. 

And then the crisis came. The morning passed un- 
eventfully though afterwards it was remembered that 
Maria had expressed her intention of trying to get to 
Holy Communion the next day though it meant that 
long walk of many miles. 

There's a shirt of mine needs mending. It's on my 
bed. You'll find some patches beside it, 3 remarked 
Alessandro to her during the midday meal. 

Maria made no reply. The meal over, Giovanni 
sought a nap in the shade while Assunta and her two 
boys, Angelo and Mariano, set to work with Alessandro 
to thresh the beans. Half-an-hour later, leaving his 
oxen in her care he had hurriedly returned to the 
house to find Maria not, as he had hoped, indoors 
but seated outside with the baby beside her. The 
terrible assault as already described had then taken 
place, the assailant a strapping young man with a 
dagger, the victim an eleven-year-old child armed with 
a rosary. 

Meanwhile Assunta, having had trouble with the 
plunging oxen, suddenly became aware that little 
Teresa was crying. 

'Why, where can Maria be? Run and see/ she said 
to Mariano. 

Then she too began to run, for hearing Giovanni 
shouting frantically to Gimarelli who was working 
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nearby she knew something must be wrong. Entering 
the house she began to scream. There stood Gimarelli 
with her daughter lying as if dead in his arms. 

'Be quiet there's no need for that! 3 he exclaimed 
sharply, 

'But what is it what is wrong?' cried the distracted 
mother. 

e She must have hurt herself somehow, I reckon/ he 
replied, adding /When I raised her up all she said was, 
"Take me to bed, I want to be near the Blessed Virgin." 
Then she fainted away. 5 

He laid her gently on the bed. It was only then that> 
on further examination, they became aware of deep 
bleeding wounds. 

*O God, spare my child!' cried the heart-stricken 
mother falling on her knees. 

All was confusion. The other children, terrified, 
were huddled crying behind a door, and neighbours 
and friends were crowding round when Maria at last 
regained consciousness. 

'What has happened, my darling?' asked Assunta 
bending over her. 

'It was Alessandro!* came the piteous reply. Then 
gazing up at Teresa Cimarelli: He wanted me to 
commit a wicked sin. I kept saying "no, no, no!" ' 

A doctor having been summoned it was found that 
the poor child had no less than fourteen deep wounds. 
After he had done his best to stanch the bleeding,. 
Maria, moaning slightly but trying to hide her suffering, 
was borne away by ambulance to the hospital at 
Nettuno, accompanied by her mother and Teresa. 
On the way two mounted police with a handcuffed 
prisoner passed them by. It was Alessandro. Having 
changed his clothes and hurled the blood-stained. 
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dagger behind a chest he had locked himself in his 
room and pretended to be asleep. And here he had 
been found by the police when they arrived to take 
him into custody. The news of his brutal crime had 
spread like wildfire. An infuriated crowd, with cries 
of 'Death! Death! Hand him over to us. We'll deal 
with him! 3 had followed him and his escort, until to the 
accompaniment of stones and curses he had been safely 
lodged in the Nettuno gaol. Another crowd was 
awaiting the arrival of the ambulance. When it drew 
up at the entrance, four men begged the privilege of 
carrying the dying girl into the hospital. 

Suffering from the intense thirst that accompanies 
loss of blood our blessed Lord had cried, C I thirst! 9 
So now the suffering child begged for water. But since 
this would but increase the bleeding it could not be 
allowed. She was hurried to the operating table. The 
surgeon did what he could but since the heart, lungs 
and other organs had all been pierced by the cruel, 
death-dealing weapon, it was obvious that she had but 
a short time to live. She who had trusted in the Blessed 
Virgin to protect her lay dying, her body broken and 
bleeding. Had Our Lady failed this child who sought 
her protection? No; the jewel of her virginity had 
been saved and in so heroic a manner that the Catholic 
world was to ring with her glory. But now, carried 
from the operating table to a little room afterwards 
to be kept in her honour as a chapel with her life 
gradually ebbing away, her chief thought, despite her 
agonizing pain, was to reassure her mother, mur- 
muring: 

I'm all right, Mamma. Really, I'm all right.' At 
times she would add wistfully: 'But I'm so thirsty. 
Please get me a drink,' 
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'I cannot, my darling, it would make you worse/ 
replied the poor mother. Then, because the police 
desired further details about the tragedy, she 
asked: 'Tell me, did Alessandro ever molest you 
before? 9 

'Yes, twice about a month ago he tried to make me 
do this wicked thing. 5 

'But why didn't you tell me, my darling?' 

*He said he would kill me if I told anyone but he 
has killed me all the same. 9 

As the doctors wanted her to be kept quiet it was 
thought better that her mother should leave her to the 
care of Teresa and two Little Sisters of the Poor. With 
the priest from Nettuno they kept watch by her bedside 
through the night. She was greatly pleased at his 
suggestion that she should be made a Child of Mary, 
so, having been enrolled, a Child of Mary medal was 
suspended round her neck. In the morning she was 
prepared for the Last Sacraments. Bending over her 
the priest asked: 

'Who are you about to receive?' 

'Jesus whom I am going to see," she replied. 

He then reminded her that Our Lord on the cross 
had forgiven his enemies and promised Paradise to the 
dying thief, ending with: 

T)o you forgive Alessandro, my child?' 

'Why, yes, Father. And I hope he too will go to 
Paradise.' 

Later in the day, seeing the end was near, the 
weeping mother held the crucifix for her child to kiss 
saying: 

'Goodbye, my Marietta. Forgive everyone . . . you 
are going to God . . . pray for us.' 

Many times the dying girl had invoked the names of 
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Jesus and Mary but towards the end she became 
delirious. Living once more through that terrible scene 
of the previous day, she gasped out: 

'Take me to bed I want to be near Our Lady. 
Don't let Alessandro in. ... No, no, Alessandro . . . 
it is wicked . . . you will go to hell. . . . No, no. . . .' 

Struggling as if to defend herself she seized the arm 
of Teresa. Then she fell back dead. It was July 6th, 
1902. Her age was eleven years and eight months. 
The day she had shed her blood through the 
keeping of God's law had been the Feast of the 
Precious Blood. The priest who was present when 
she died said: 

*She lay there beautiful in the majesty of death as 
if she were asleep, her auburn hair spread out over the 
pillow. . . .' 

Her body was laid to rest in the Nettuno cemetery, 
the vast crowd present consisting of townsfolk, villagers, 
priests, nuns and members of various confraternities 
from many towns and villages. 

But that was only the beginning. For with the 
passing of the years, the public interest evoked by the 
courage, purity and spirituality of the young peasant 
girl, Maria Goretti, increased, numerous graces being 
claimed by those who sought her intercession. So much 
so that, in 1929, her body was reinterred in the local 
church of Our Lady of Graces, and was surmounted by 
a magnificent marble monument. 

Four months after Maria's death, Assunta had 
returned with her children to Gorinaldo. It would 
seem that many blessings from heaven were bestowed 
on the family through their dear Marietta's interven- 
tion. One of her brothers died but in due course Angelo 
and Mariano did well in the world, her two sisters 
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having been placed in the care of the Franciscan 
Missionaries of Mary. Ersilia, the elder of the two, 
left them to be married but Teresa that baby who 
had cried on the doorstep entered the novitiate and 
become a missionary. 

And what of Alessandro, that motherless youth with 
but a father who was no help to him; that youth who 
through the influence of bad companions and bad 
books had committed murder ? He was tried and found 
guilty but, being under age, instead of being con- 
demned to death he was sentenced to thirty years* 
penal servitude with hard labour. For some few years 
while serving that sentence he remained unrepentant, 
callous and cynical. And then a strange thing happened 
which long after he was to describe before a tribunal 
in Rome: 

c lt began with a strange dream. I thought that I was 
in a garden full of flowers and white lilies. Maria 
Goretti all in white was gathering them and making 
them into a nosegay. "Take them," she said, offering 
them to me. I took them and gradually they changed 
to flames in my arms.' 

Had not Maria on her deathbed expressed her desire 
that Alessandro should join her in heaven! Assuredly 
then this was her work. For the hardened heart of that 
criminal, strangely moved by that dream, was, through 
the working of God's grace, brought to a state of true 
repentance. In 1910, he wrote a letter to the priest who 
visited him, saying: 

1 took the life of a poor innocent child who to the 
very last, to preserve her honour, sacrificed herself 
rather than yield to my desire. ... I publicly abhor 
my deed and I ask God's pardon and the pardon of 
the poor desolate family of my victim/ 
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That repentance was sincere. Many years later, one 
Christmas Eve, a knock was heard on the door of the 
presbytery at Corinaldo. It was opened by the priest's 
housekeeper, no less a person than Assunta, now an 
aged woman of seventy. She stared speechless at the 
middle-aged man who stood there. Then she gasped 
out: 'AlessandroP 

Yes, it was Alessandro, who having served his 
sentence was now living a good honest life; later he 
was to become a gardener attached to a Capuchin 
monastery. Now he hung his head saying: 

*I have come to ask your forgiveness. Can you forgive 
me, Assunta ?' 

e Why, surely. If God has forgiven you I can do the 
same,' she replied. 

As a symbol of that forgiveness the repentant 
murderer and the victim's mother the peace of the 
Holy Child in their hearts knelt side by side at the 
altar rail at the midnight Mass to receive their Christ- 
mas Communion. 

Previous to this moving episode Alessandro by his 
evidence had made his contribution to the beatification 
of Maria Goretti. The tribunal which judges the cases 
for this glory is the slowest and most careful in the 
world. Thirty-six years had elapsed since her tragic 
death before, in 1938, she was thus honoured as a 
Virgin and Martyr in St. Peter's in the presence of a 
vast multitude which included her mother and many 
of her relatives. Addressing them, Pope Pius XII had 
said: 

'Maria Goretti resembled St. Agnes in her charac- 
teristic of fortitude. She preferred death before sin. 
She was not yet twelve years of age. . . . The greatest 
of all triumphs is surely the one which is gained by the 
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sacrifice of one's life, a victory made holy by the blood- 
red garments of martyrdom, . . . This is exactly what 
happened in the case of Maria Goretti, a poor little 
girl and yet very wonderful . . . who did not hesitate 
to struggle and to suffer, to shed her life's blood and 
to die with heroic courage in order to keep herself 
pure. . . . 

*God is wonderful in His saints. . , . Now He has 
given to the young girls of our cruel and degraded 
world a model and protector, the little maid, Maria, 
who sanctified the opening of our century with her 
innocent blood.' 

Beatification is the last step towards canonization. 
Amid scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm this took place 
on June 24th, 1950. Glorious indeed must it have been 
to that white-haired woman of eighty-five, watching 
from one of the Vatican windows the half-a-million 
people assembled in St. Peter's Square, to hear the 
Vicar of Christ proclaim her beloved daughter to be 
a saint. 

And what of Maria herself? Fifty years before, as a 
young peasant girl who could neither read nor write, 
she had been taking care of her little brothers and 
sisters, cooking, washing up, cleaning, sewing and 
mending for two families. No friends, no play, no 
pleasures. Little had she imagined in those days as she 
toiled and prayed that through her piety and the virtue 
of fortitude she was preparing herself to meet the crisis 
of her life with heroic triumph; that one day the 
Holy Father, the Head of the Church, would be 
speaking of her to the whole Catholic world, 
saying: 

'By a loving design of Divine Providence, the 
supreme exaltation of a humble village maiden has 
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been celebrated . . . with the most numerous con- 
course of the faithful ever to be present at a Canoniza- 
tion ... in a manner that seems to be imposed by 
the dazzling radiance and the overwhelming fragrance 
of this lily covered with purple, whose name with 
innermost joy we have just inscribed in the catalogue 
of the saints : the tender and sweet Martyr of Purity, 
Maria Goretti. 3 

The Holy Father, after praising her purity and 
heroism, then stressed her other virtues; a tender, 
obedient and docile love for her parents, self-sacrifice 
in her daily toil, poverty accepted in a Christian spirit, 
trust in God, a life of piety nourished by prayer and, 
as the crown of charity, the forgiveness of her murderer: 
'a rustic garland of country flowers very pleasing to God 
which adorned the white veil of her First Communion 
and a little later her martyrdom.' Addressing the young 
people in that vast crowd, he continued: 

*O my beloved children, boys and girls. . . . Tell 
me! Are you firmly resolved to resist at all costs with 
the help of divine grace every attempt that may be 
made against your purity? 3 

At this question and another addressed to the 
parents asking if they were prepared to protect as far 
as possible their sons and daughters from the many 
dangers that surrounded them, there was a great shout 
of assent. Then he continued: 

c And now, all you who are listening to us, lift up 
your hearts! Over the unhealthy morass and mire of 
the world there is spread out an immense heaven of 
great beauty. It is the heaven which captivated the 
little Maria. . . . 

'Hail, O gentle and lovable saint, martyr upon this 
earth and angel in heaven, look down from thy glory 
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upon these people who love thee, venerate thee, glorify 
thee and exalt thee.' 

And assuredly St. Maria Goretti, the Lily of 
Corinaldo, looking down had bestowed then as now 
great favours wrought by her intercession on those 
who had turned to her in veneration, appeal and love. 
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Sister Joseph Calasanctius of the Sisters of St. Anne 
(1860-1946) 

HE archbishop had been murdered! The news of 
JL the calamity came as a terrible shock to the Sisters 
of St. Anne at their convent in Victoria, British 
Columbia. None felt it more keenly thai* Sister Joseph 
Calasanctius. At the time of his departure, being herself 
.a Belgian she had been filled with pride to think that a 
compatriot of hers for Archbishop Seghers hailed 
-from Ghent should be setting out on this heroic 
enterprise to Alaska, that icebound land near the 
arctic circle inhabited by Red Indians and Eskimos. 
And now he had been murdered. With tear-dimmed 
eyes she recalled those words of farewell which had 
proved so strangely prophetic: 

'God be with you, dear Sisters, till we meet in 
heaven. 5 

It was as a bishop that he had made his first explora- 
tory tour of Alaska, in 1877, a few years after America 
had purchased the rights to develop trade in fish and 
fors from Russia.. But it was not until 1886 that, 
accompanied by two Jesuits, Father Tosi and Father 
Robaut, he had sailed forth to that distant land of 
ice and snow to establish a mission. Nine months 
Jater Father Tosi, .arriving back in Victoria, had told 
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the Sisters the story of the archbishop's murder at the 
hands of a half crazy guide, searching their faces with 
penetrating eyes as if to judge e whether we religious 
women were cast in a mould sufficiently heroic to assist 
him to carry on the work for which the archbishop had 
died, 9 declared Sister Joseph later. 

Apparently he was satisfied. For back in Alaska as 
Superior with three other Jesuits, having obtained 
from the Government a large tract of land which he 
named Holy Cross a relic of the true cross having 
been given him on that condition Father Tosi begged 
that some of the St. Anne Sisters from Victoria might 
be sent to assist him with the arduous task of civilizing 
and converting the Indian and Eskimo inhabitants. 
Already three Sisters had gone forth to take charge of 
a log cabin hospital at Juneau in south-east Alaska but 
this was a more hazardous undertaking. Feeling that 
the community was too inexperienced to face the 
terrible isolation and hardship which would be de- 
manded of such pioneers, the Mother General at the 
Motherhouse at Lachine, Quebec, had at first refused 
the request. But finally the Archbishop of Montreal 
had won her consent by recalling to her mind the 
founder of the Congregation, with the words : 

'Bishop Bourget would say to you, "The finger of 
God is here. 35 Let your Sisters go if you find any to 
accept this mission/ 

It was not a question of any being ready to accept. 
Every Sister in the convent at St. Anne's Academy, 
Victoria, longed to follow in the footsteps of their 
heroic martyred chaplain. But only three were needed. 
To Sister Joseph's great joy she was one of those 
selected. And so on April 28th, 1888, at the age of 
twenty-eight, accompanied by Sister Pauline, two 
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years her senior, and their Superior, Sister Stephen, she 
set out on the four-month journey to that unknown 
destination, travelling south by boat to catch the 
steamer which sailed once a year to St. Michael from 
San Francisco. Here, whilst waiting its departure, they 
received warm-hearted hospitality from the Sisters of 
Mercy at St. Mary's Hospital. Making enquiries as 
to their future they received from the procurator of the 
Jesuits so dark a picture that at first they were dis- 
mayed. 

'The thought, however, that what the Missionary 
Priests were actually doing we Sisters could do, rallied 
the forces of us all,' declares Sister Joseph in her 
description of those early days. 

Laden with gifts of warm clothing provided by their 
kind hostesses and such purchases as blankets, a stove 
and a sewing machine, they set sail in the little steamer, 
St. Paul y across the Pacific Ocean to the Bering Sea, in 
company with four other passengers, including two 
Jesuits. It proved an uneventful voyage except for one 
terrific storm. With water pouring into one of their 
cabins death seemed inevitable. 

*Save us, we perish!' cried Sister Joseph and with 
Sister Pauline prayed as never before. 

The sky cleared, the sea grew calm. Five hours later 
they reached the island of Unalaska only to find they 
were unable to proceed, the Bering Sea being frozen 
over. Here they were forced to remain for a month, 
two rooms being found for the little party by Mr. 
Rudolph Neumann, the superintendent of the great 
American trading company of Alaska. The Jesuits 
insisted on the Sisters taking possession of the room 
containing three beds, while they slept as best they 
could rolled up in blankets on the floor. Each day 
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Mass was celebrated and in addition the Sisters 
followed the prescribed devotions of their rule. One 
day they enjoyed a visit to the warehouse to which was 
brought each year the skins of thousands of seal, mink, 
beaver, fox, wolf and bear. 

At last they were able to set sail again in the St. Paul 
bearing with them two cases of wine, a present from 
Mr. Neumann. Passing through seal rookeries where 
thousands of seals lay outstretched on the beaches, the 
ship had to make its way through huge blocks of ice 
for eight hundred miles until they cast anchor just off 
St. Michael, a town situated on an island. Here to their 
joy they perceived a familiar figure coming to greet 
them, none other than Father Tosi. He, however, 
expecting only the two Jesuits, exclaimed on seeing the 
Sisters : 

c But you have come too soon. Nothing is ready for 
you! But how I welcome you!' 

Two Jesuits were despatched to Holy Cross to. make 
preparations to receive the Sisters who meanwhile 
were accommodated once again by the Company's 
agent, Mr. Henry Neumann, brother of Rudolph of 
Unalaska. From Father Tosi, who remained at St. 
Michael, they learned something of his plans for the 
evangelization of the superstitious, primitive in- 
habitants of Alaska. Dozens of Eskimos arrived in tiny 
sealskin boats to barter furs, carved ivories, Alaskan 
fur boots for flour, tea and firearms, and noting their 
filthy garments and their practice of devouring raw 
meat and fish, the Sisters doubtless visualized some of 
the difficulties ahead. One of the jobs which engaged 
their attention while waiting to continue their journey 
was the making of a tent which was to prove their first 
home in the wilds of Alaska. 
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'Incidentally I worked a pall of Brussels lace as a 
gift to the dear Sisters of Mercy of San Francisco. . . .* 
Sister Joseph tells us. 

Brussels lace! As she sat thus busily engaged she 
must surely have recalled her early days in a Belgian 
convent where she had been taught by the Sisters 
how to make this beautiful lace as a means of earning 
her living and helping her mother. Born at Moorseele, 
near Courtrai in Belgium, on June lyth, 1860, little 
Euphrasie De Ruyter, losing her father at the age of 
three, had been placed in a convent boarding school 
thus leaving her mother better able to provide for her 
family. In due course with her mother's re-marriage 
Euphrasie had found herself free to follow her true 
vocation and having heard a bishop from Vancouver 
stress the need for Religious to work among the 
Indians of his diocese, she begged that she might return 
to Canada with him. 

But. Euphrasie only spoke Flemish. English and 
French would be needed. Nothing daunted she set 
herself to acquire these languages at a training college 
at Bourges and in due course as a cheerful, fervent, 
warm-hearted girl of twenty-three, she had finally left 
for Canada to enter the novitiate of the Sisters of St. 
Anne, founded in 1850 at Vaudreuil, Quebec, a com- 
munity engaged in teaching, nursing, and mission 
work among the Indians. 

Having received her religious training at the 
Motherhouse at Lachine, Quebec, it was as a pro- 
fessed Religious that Euphrasie, now SisteT Joseph 
Calasanctius named after the sixteenth-century saint 
who had devoted himself to the instruction of the 
neglected children of Rome was sent to work at St. 
Joseph's Hospital, Victoria, British Columbia. Here 
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her missionary spirit had been further enkindled by 
their chaplain, Archbishop Seghers, and, as a result, 
here she was less than two years after his death humbly 
following in his footsteps and the Brussels lace put 
aside kneeling beside his very tomb at St. Michael's 
to invoke his blessing from heaven. 'His spirit seemed 
to pervade the little island and make it holy ground, 3 
she tells us. 

Towards the end of August, accompanied by Father 
Tosi the Sisters resumed their voyage carrying with 
them their first pupil, Anutka, the three-year-old 
daughter of Mr. Neumann. The two other passengers, 
an Indian priest of the Russian Church and his deacon 
of mixed Russian and Eskimo blood, were travelling 
to the Indian village of Koserefsky, the latter to open a 
school. After 75 miles of open sea they entered the 
waters of the Yukon that great river 2,000 miles in 
length, the highway of Alaska to arrive finally at the 
end of 400 miles at Koserefsky. 

'God be praised! We have arrived!' exclaimed 
Sister Joseph, adding later: c Oh, how that date 
September 4th, 1888, lives in my memory and my 
heart!' 

Led by a Jesuit brother, with what excitement they 
made their way up the steep incline and through the 
forest to their destination about three miles distant, a 
stretch of level land with mountains to west and north, 
well wooded with spruce, cottonwood and birch 
Holy Cross. 

'Home is where the heart is! Well, we were most 
surely at home! But where was the house? 9 was Sister 
Joseph's inward query. 

Well might she ask. There was only the Jesuits' hut 
roughly constructed of felled trees with branches for 
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walls, *not unlike the cave of Bethlehem/ Breakfast 
was ready, however. The owners and their newly 
arrived guests sat down apparently with merriment to 
'dry bread hard as a rock and canned coffee!' Then 
the Sisters' tent which they had brought with them 
was erected and their belongings unpacked. 

Seven geese having been shot down by a hunter 
Sister Pauline as cook began to prepare the midday 
meal on a stove in the hut comprised of sheet iron 
and empty tins a meal of goose consomme, roast 
goose, Boston biscuits and tea, which everyone enjoyed. 
After the tent had been furnished with their empty 
packing cases for seats, seeing ragged Indians loitering 
round, Sister Joseph, knowing their love of music, 
brought out the harmonium, a gift from Mr. Rudolph 
Neumann, and gave them an impromptu concert. 

Supper followed boiled goose this time and so to 
bed, that is to mattresses on the floor. It had been 
warm during the day but now, oh the cold! Blankets 
and yet more blankets had to be piled on before sleep 
was possible. Did those Sisters' thoughts turn in dismay 
to the winter so near at hand when, with snow deep on 
the ground and darkness over the land, the tempera- 
ture would reach 60 or 70 degrees below zero? Who 
can say? 

However, forty Indians being employed from 
Koserefsky, at the end of four days the Sisters moved 
from their tent into a temporary abode, the newly 
constructed log cabin which was to serve as both church 
and presbytery. By mid-October they found themselves 
at last in their own log cabin, seventy-five feet by 
twenty in size, erected near a creek in the shadow of 
the mountain. 

'Well could we say with the psalmist that night: 
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"This is the place of my rest, for I have chosen it" *, 
declares the valiant Sister Joseph. 

For valiant endurance was most certainly needed. 
Already with snow two feet on the ground the eight 
months of winter, 'the great white silence/ had started, 
and the walls being constructed of felled trees placed 
one above the other, the bitter cold was penetrating 
through innumerable crevices. Something had to be 
done and at once. 

e We searched out moss from under the snow, dried it 
and mixing it with some clay filled in the openings. 
Over the inside we pasted newspapers. This was the 
work of weeks, 9 she tells us. 

The dwelling, divided into four, consisted of entry, 
schoolroom, chapel and kitchen, this last being also the 
living-room kept warm by the stove they had brought 
with them, and on which Sister Pauline cooked for 
both Jesuits and Sisters. At first the only furniture 
consisted of the sewing machine, a table, and packing 
cases as chairs but Father Tosi managed to hire two 
white prospectors as carpenters and gradually doors, 
windows, tables, benches, bedsteads, cupboards, an 
altar and even a confessional came into being. 

Meanwhile the Sisters had been subjected to a most 
unexpected trial. A swarm of mice made their home 
in the walls feeding on the paste. Despite the fact that 
fifty a day were caught in the traps set for them, at 
night they emerged in their hundreds, scampering 
over the Sisters and devouring everything they could 
find, including the pot of yeast. In despair, remember- 
ing the Pied Piper of the German city of Hamelin, the 
Sisters offered up a novena to the German saint, St. 
Gertrude. To their joy the whole swarm vanished. A 
few days later, visiting the Sisters, Fr. Tosi remarked: 
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'Do you know our house has become infested with 
mice! Can you suggest a remedy? 5 

They could not help smiling. Hearing about the 
novena he suggested they should try it again. They did. 
Once again the mice disappeared! 

By mid-December, with the snow six feet deep and 
the sun appearing but two hours a day, in that cabin 
lit by an oil lamp the Sisters suffered not only from the 
cold, the" darkness afid the isolation but from fear of 
attack by bears, wolves or Indians, although only 
once, when Sister Joseph was buying rabbits from him 
in the kitchen, did an Indian turn on her threateningly. 
To her surprise no less than his, seizing his arm she 
forced him from the door. Muttering 'Sorceress!' in 
his native tongue, he hurried away. But in the main the 
Indians were well disposed. For warmth or out of 
curiosity they would gather in the entry the 'Indians 3 
room' as it was called. A broom was kept near at hand. 
For here in their filthy furs and unwashed state they 
would squat on the floor and hunt for vermin, their 
own or their neighbour's. Referring to their visitors, 
Sister Joseph says : 

e Oh no, we did not sweep them out ... we who 
had come six thousand miles to win them to God. But 
on their departure we hurried to rid ourselves of the 
vermin they left behind.' 

Alas, although there were Indians in the entry there 
were no Indian children in the schoolroom. The 
Russian deacon at Koserefsky had won them all to his 
school. The Sisters had but one pupil, little Anutka. 

Meanwhile, in their work of evangelization the 
Jesuits, travelling hundreds of miles to Indian and 
Eskimo villages on sledges drawn by teams of dogs, 
suffered terrible hardships. Sometimes they would 
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return to Holy Cross with frostbitten noses and toes. 
Two Jesuit priests trying to establish a mission among 
the Eskimos had their bedding frozen so hard to the 
floor that on his arrival Father Tosi had to chop it 
away with an axe before it could be thawed by the fire. 
Everywhere he went he tried to persuade the natives 
to send their children to the Sisters' school where as 
boarders they would be fed and clothed free of charge. 
But he had no success. Christmas was drawing near. 
The Sisters besought the Holy Child to send them some 
children that they might win them to Him. At last 
early one morning, at 4 a.m., they were awakened by 
footsteps and voices. They sprang up in alarm. But it 
was only some Indians from Koserefsky bringing with 
them fifteen children! The situation bristled with 
difficulties for the Sisters did not speak their language. 
Nevertheless that first day was a success. There was 
music and singing for which they had an inborn love 
and a feast of smoked salmon, pilot bread and tea. 
The numbers quickly increased. 

'We were happy with an indescribable joy, 5 Sister 
Joseph tells us. Yet imagine what she as teacher had 
to endure, surrounded by fifty children who had never 
been washed, their long hair and tattered furs swarming 
with vermin, all crowded together in a small room, 
ii feet by 15, with no air, the frozen window being 
stuck fast. Although she does not disguise her natural 
revulsion, she writes : 

e But their souls are so beautiful and Our Lord loves 
them infinitely. . . .' 

Cautiously a campaign of cleanliness was started 
which also helped to teach them English. Led by Sister 
Joseph they sang with appropriate actions, 'This is the 
way I wash my hands . . . comb my hair 5 . . . until 
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little by little cleanliness and other desirable habits 
prevailed. It was with the greatest joy that the Christ- 
mas Midnight Mass was offered in the convent log 
chapel, so small that it held but the celebrant and the 
three Sisters. The good work had started, a many- 
sided work, that of producing the necessities of life, 
and of civilizing, training and converting little savages. 

During their first winter Sister Joseph, having learned 
something of their language from Father Tosi, boldly 
visited many of the pupils' homes, squat igloos built 
partly beneath the earth. Stepping down steps cut in 
the snow into a dark tunnel she would emerge at last 
in a smoky room, the fire being in the middle of the 
floor. The furniture consisted of a shelf built in the 
walls which served as a seat by day and bed by night, 
rugs, an oil lamp and a few pots and pans for the 
caribou or hare cooked in seal oil or whale blubber 
and for the Eskimo ice-cream, a mixture of blueberries, 
seal oil or deer fat, snow, and perhaps fish all beaten 
together, then placed outside to freeze. 

One day she had a terrifying experience. In the 
semi-darkness of such a room as just described she 
found herself face to face with several silent Indians, 
before them their gaudily painted prayer sticks. They 
sat motionless fixing her with their hostile stare. 'The 
Shaman screamed an unearthly scream, something to 
the effect that I was an audacious rat to have inter- 
rupted their ceremony/ she tells us. Acting instinctively 
she presented her hand as a token of goodwill. Taken 
aback he shook it. The others promptly followed suit. 
All was well. C I hastily made my exit,' she concludes. 

Believing that death and misfortune are attributable 
to evil spirits who inhabit mountains, rivers and trees, 
and that only the Shaman can placate them, the 
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Indians and Eskimos fear both the demons and this 
wizard-priest whom they dare not disobey. It was from 
such a religion that the Sisters hoped to win the children 
to Christ. But a rumour having been spread abroad 
that in their log cabin they talked and ate with ghosts 
every night, no boarders were for some time forth- 
coming as they had hoped. However, the day children 
kept them busy and in addition they were having to 
learn to adjust themselves to their primitive con- 
ditions. Their only water supply during the winter 
had been the snow which had to be melted in the 
kitchen but when the thaw came at last, it brought 
with it too much water. The sun melted the clay of the 
roof and the piled up snow, and such a deluge poured 
in that the Sisters were obliged to sleep beneath 
umbrellas, a state of things which was to continue 
periodically for four years until they could afford a 
proper roof. 

Another trial was the summer pest of mosquitoes 
only kept down by bonfires without and such a smoke 
within that the Sisters were nearly suffocated. 

The Indians and Eskimos as hunters and fishers 
never cultivate the soil, but taking advantage of the 
sun the Sisters started a garden, the first garden of 
Alaska. 'We had neither spade nor hoe nor any other 
implement. The rake of nails we improvised proved to 
be a very sorry invention,' Sister Joseph tells us. 

On their knees, with bare hands they tore up sods 
and shook out the soil, then in that garden-patch, 
twenty-two feet square, they planted the precious 
potatoes that Mr. Neumann had given them and 
seeds of lettuce, radish and turnip provided by 
Father Tosi. The vegetables grew. There was hope for 
the future. Indeed that garden was to prove a godsend. 
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For suddenly, confidence established, Indian and 
Eskimo children began to arrive as boarders, the girls 
to the Sisters, the boys to the Fathers. But what 
grinding hard work that welcome influx entailed. The 
newcomers washed and scrubbed often to the accom- 
paniment of howls at such an unknown horror their 
filthy tatters destroyed, Sister Superior and Sister 
Pauline were kept busy with the sewing machine to 
provide clean new garments for all. At first the children 
slept on the floor while mattress covers were being 
made. There being no straw their filling presented a 
problem but a coarse sedge was discovered growing 
nearby which when dried could be used for this purpose. 
Unfortunately, having no sickle they had to use their 
bare hands. 

The children who were helping me soon showed me 
their bleeding fingers for the pulling was difficult. But 
what could I do ? I showed them my own hands in the 
same condition. 5 

The making had proved a painful business. But how 
proud they were of their mattresses! 

Next came a most welcome annual event, the arrival 
of the steamer bringing not only the much needed 
supplies of flour, butter, hardware, woven material 
and so forth but the mail. Every bit of news was 
eagerly devoured by the Sisters even though it was 
many months old. 

The awful isolation of dwellers in Northern Alaska 
.... is infinitely harder to bear than darkness or 
cold and snow/ writes Sister Joseph. 

As teacher she shared with Father Tosi the task of 
imparting the Christian faith to the children through 
their love of music by teaching them to sing hymns, 
prayers, the catechism and so on. Though some found 
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it difficult to cast aside fears of the Shaman and 
uncivilized ways, on the whole they learned quickly. 
At the end of a year's residence twenty-six boys and 
girls received their First Communion which they 
regarded as a great honour. Herself filled with joy, 
Sister Joseph exclaimed: 'What happiness to have been, 
privileged to prepare their souls to become temples 
of the Holy Ghost! 5 

Nevertheless there followed a year of terrible trial 
for all the missionaries, exposure to extreme cold at 
one new mission and persecution at another where the 
Jesuits found their hut surrounded by armed Indians 
intent to kill them, though fortunately they escaped. 
Then there had been the sinking of the steamer bring- 
ing their supplies and at the Holy Gross convent 
sickness. The Sister Superior was so ill that her life 
was despaired of, while at the same time Sister Pauline 
was obliged to direct the cooking from her bed. Sister 
Joseph, weak and exhausted, managed to carry on. 

'There was a good deal of misery and very little 
poetry in our early missions in Alaska,' declared a 
Jesuit later. 

With the recovery of the Sisters the children de- 
veloped scurvy which was followed by a stiffness of 
limbs. Next twelve developed erysipelas, seven being 
in danger of death. With no medical aid available, the 
Sisters had to resort to simple remedies and prayer. 

'Day and night we watched by their bedsides and 
how we prayed that the trial of deaths at the Mission 
would be spared us/ Sister Joseph tells us. 

That prayer was granted. Despite such tribulations 
Holy Gross had cause for rejoicing. For on his visit the 
United States School Inspector had expressed his 
appreciation on finding both Indian and Eskimo 
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children clean and well-behaved, speaking, reading 
and writing English, and making progress in sewing, 
cooking and carpentry. Himself a member of the 
Russian Church, he admitted: 'We have been here for 
fifty years and have not done as much as you in two or 
three. 9 

This opinion, which subsequently reached Washing- 
ton, was broadcast up and down the Yukon, the result 
being that with all the children clamouring to attend 
Holy Cross, the Russian deacon's school was obliged 
to close down. 

There was another cause for joy. About sixty Indians 
from the vicinity attended Midnight Mass at Christmas 
in the priests' new and larger dwelling, all being 
obviously much impressed by the music and singing, 
the lights and the Crib. 

Nevertheless with eighty children to care for the 
problems presented were grave, one being the difficulty 
of obtaining enough water for their many necessities 
during the winter months. Ice had to be chopped from 
the creek or lake, drawn by a sled of dogs and thawed 
out in various receptacles in the kitchen. Gradually 
the Jesuit Brothers improved on this system through 
means of an ice house, tanks, a pump and a pipe line on 
trestles with fires beneath it every twenty-four feet 
to prevent the water from freezing and a squad of 
boys to do the pumping. But it was thirteen years 
before there was an abundance of water by means of 
the installation of a water wheel and an outer stove 
always kept red hot. 

Then, too, there was the problem of feeding so large 
a family, not forgetting the sledge dogs who soon 
increased from nine to forty. In the winter the principal 
food of the Alaskans and their dogs is dried salmon. 
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At first the Sisters had to buy barrels of salmon from 
the Indians but before long a five-week fishing-camp 
was organized each year, the boys under the direction 
of the Brothers catching the fish which the Sisters and 
girls then dried and salted. Torty barrels of salted 
salmon and over sixty thousand dried and smoked 
fish were stored away in our store-house/ Sister Joseph 
tells us. 

September brought with it thousands of wild geese, 
duck, black grouse and other game. Everyone but the 
Sisters handled a gun but for the most part the girls 
were kept busy plucking, cleaning, cooking and 
preserving with the help of the Sisters what the boy 
hunters brought down. 

Another valuable contribution to the fare was the 
produce from their garden patch, particularly the 
potatoes which the children found most appetising 
when cooked in seal oil! But with the arrival of an 
Irish Sister who proved a wonderful gardener, that 
garden became indeed a boon. During the winter tiny 
plants were raised from the seeds of vegetables, fruit 
and flowers in thousands of cardboard boxes in the 
house. Then with the coining of the warm weather the 
children intensely interested dug and prepared the 
ground with spades and rakes brought thither by the 
steamer, looking forward to the enjoyment of raw 
turnips a special treat and other vegetables such as 
cauliflower, cabbage, and lettuce which they had never 
known before. 

'May I have a little more garden, Sister,' remarked 
one boy holding out his plate. 

As for fruit, during the blueberry season expeditions 
would be organized, sometimes up the river by a steam- 
boat which Father Tosi had acquired. The young 
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pickers armed with boxes, pans and even bedding 
would empty the fruit they gathered into barrels 
in the boat. Then with 2,500 Ibs. of fruit to be preserved 
for the winter they would set off for home. 

But others beside human beings like blueberries. To 
keep the children healthy the Sisters took them for 
daily walks, in winter all dressed in parkas an outer 
garment of fur with a hood and mukluks, Alaskan 
sealskin boots. One day on such an outing in the 
blueberry season. Sister Joseph suddenly became aware 
that the girls were strangely silent. 

'Please, Sister, it's a bear!' whispered one. 

Sure enough, there was a bear peering at them from 
behind a rock. 

c Let us say our beads,' Sister Joseph gasped, admit- 
ting that she was terrified on behalf of the children. 
Hurriedly they left the wood murmuring their aves 
as they went. 

In addition to such possible dangers there were other 
perils to be endured common to Alaska; terrifying 
storms in which on one occasion the convent was struck 
by lightning, cyclones which rooted up trees and 
buildings, and the terrible danger from flood, the 
Yukon often rising as much as 20 feet with the thaw. 
Once a mighty onrush of water carried away the 
fences and just missed the convent itself, while Father 
Tosi, going to the rescue of two priests, found he was 
rowing over the tops of trees. 

So having been founded amid incredible hardships, 
perils, tribulations and poverty the Holy Cross Mission 
continued to make progress. With the arrival of 
additional Sisters other foundations were started, one 
being a school at Akulurak for Indians, leaving Holy 
Cross eventually for the Eskimos. During the Klondyke 
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gold rush of 1898, Sister Joseph left the Mission to 
nurse the sick miners in a log cabin at Dawson which 
was to become the fine modern hospital of today* 
During those years, suffering from typhoid on one 
occasion and having to undergo an operation on the 
other, twice as a patient she was obliged to seek the 
care of the Sisters of Mercy at St. Michael's. Back at 
Holy Cross she rejoiced to assist once more in its con- 
tinuous development. 

For with the cutting of timber for building and 
furniture, the first ten acres cleared by the Jesuits and 
their young carpenters had given place to extensive 
fields of crops such as barley and oats; the first few 
cows who had died from lack of fodder had been 
replaced by a fine herd which provided enough milk 
for all; the garden patch made by the Sisters' bare 
hands now served not only as an extensive fruit and 
vegetable garden but as an agricultural school for every 
child. As for the two hundred resident boarders not 
forgetting the day scholars the time was to come, in 
1933, when, as the most famous school of the Yukon 
with all grades functioning as in a Primary American 
school, out of 43 prizes given to Native schools in 
Alaska, 35 were to fall to Holy Cross. 

Nevertheless, it must not be forgotten that the aim 
of the Sisters of St. Anne was not merely to educate 
little Indians and Eskimos, to teach them to provide 
the necessities of life in this isolated frozen land, to 
train them to carry back to their villages the civilized 
practices of cleanliness, cooking, making and mending 
but to win all to Christ. So while the Jesuits training 
the boys as carpenters, mechanics, engineers, clerks, 
blacksmiths and shoemakers endeavoured to convert 
men and boys, the Sisters' influence extending through 
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the children reached out to the women; the Indian 
women treated with cruelty as slaves by their husbands 
being particularly drawn to a religion which paid such 
honour to a Mother and Child. 

With the passing of time Holy Cross became more 
than a mission centre. It became a Christian village. 
Not only were adult converts encouraged to settle 
on the mission site but likewise Holy Cross boys and 
girls, as married couples, the Jesuits finding a job 
often in the Alaskan Company for the husband who 
had built and furnished his own home standing in its 
own little garden, the Sisters providing a trousseau for 
the wife who had made its curtains, bedding and so 
forth. Thus Catholic families grew up round the big 
church now in existence, including that of Mr. Rudolph 
Neumann's daughter, Elizabeth, who became the 
mother of twelve children, one of whom entered the 
Congregation of St. Anne. 

From that perilous and arduous beginning in those 
frozen wastes had sprung this great achievement. But 
there had been a price to pay by both Jesuits and 
Sisters as the result of overwork and exposure even 
to the laying down of their lives. As for those three 
gallant pioneers, Sister Stephen, Sister Pauline and 
Sister Joseph, after sixteen or seventeen years in Alaska 
they were forced to leave, crippled by ill-health. Of 
her recall to the Provincial House in Victoria, in 
September 1905, Sister Joseph Calasanctius writes: 'It 
was God's holy will and my breaking heart bowed to 
the decree with Our Lady's Fiat Mihi.' 

For many years she continued to serve in different 
houses in British Columbia, during which time her 
book The Voice of Alaska was published. In the preface 
she says : 
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c My youth has gone and the strength for active 
labour has passed. What still remains for me is to pray 
and suffer for the loved mission in whose foundation I 
was privileged to take a part/ 

She died in 1946, at the age of eighty-five. Who can 
doubt that, to the very end, the ardent prayer and 
suffering of one who had blazed surely one of the 
hardest trails possible for a woman, assisted those who 
were carrying on the good work? 



5 



EVEN UNTO DEATH 
Edith Stein (1891-1942) 

convent was situated in the little Dutch village 
of Echt. Within there reigned a profound peace. 
But one day as the seventeen Carmelite Sisters knelt 
at prayer in the chapel, that peace had been rudely 
shattered. Two sharp knocks on the outer door. 
Summoned to the parlour the Mother Prioress whis- 
pered hastily to her nuns : 

Tray for us, I fear that it is the Gestapo. 9 

It was. Through the grille, that small barred opening 
which was the means of communication with the 
outside world, she received this order from the German 
secret police. 

'Sister Stein is to come with us. She is to be ready 
to leave here in five minutes/ 

'But she cannot. She is an enclosed nun!' exclaimed 
the Prioress in distress. 

*You know what will happen to you and your 
convent if you refuse to let her go, 9 replied the man in 
threatening tones, adding: *She must bring with her a 
blanket, a mug, a spoon and three days' rations. You 
understand!' 

And so Edith Stein Sister Benedicta in religion 
had been carried off by the German Gestapo. What 
had she done? Nothing. She had been arrested because 
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she was both a Jewess and a Catholic. Hers had been 
no easy path for she had not been brought up as a 
Christian. Her widowed mother, a deeply religious 
woman, who carried on her husband's thriving timber 
business at Breslau, in Germany, had reared her seven 
children in the Jewish faith. Edith loved her home 
with its pictures on the walls portraying scenes from 
the Old Testament, and as for the timber-yard, it was 
the grandest place for such excitements as hide-and- 
seek. The Steins were a happy family devoted to each 
other and to their warm-hearted mother who did not 
hesitate to impress on all of them a horror of sin. Her 
word was law. But although she was somewhat strict, 
having like the rest of the family a particularly soft 
spot for the youngest, born on October I2th, 1891, 
she was inclined to spoil her. Consequently as a small 
child Edith enjoyed being the centre of attraction and 
being very self-willed would storm or weep if she could 
not get her own way. There was this business of school 
for instance. Sometimes her big brother, Paul, would 
recite poetry to his intelligent little four-year-old 
sister. When her sisters amused themselves with poetry 
competitions, at her attempts to butt in they would say : 

'But you can't, Edith. You can't read/ 

Therefore she demanded to be sent to school. Her 
mother arranged for her to go to a kindergarten. But 
when the day for her first attendance arrived, she hung 
back protesting: 

TDon't want a kindergarten. Want a proper school. 
It's raining. I can't go it will spoil my shoes.' 

Paul had picked her up and deposited her at the 
kindergarten but it was not a success. Not only was she 
more advanced than the other children but she was 
miserable. So her mother took her away. On her sixth 
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birthday she set off to school filled with a childish 
ambition to do well at lessons. She succeeded. As time 
passed, her wilfulness and self-centredness replaced by 
a happy comradeship with her school-fellows, this 
attractive, clever girl with her fresh complexion and 
dark hair and eyes entered into all the school activities. 
Nevertheless, her real interest lay in her studies. For a 
few months she left school to visit a married sister but 
on her return she set herself to work for the entrance 
examination to the Breslau University, which she 
eventually passed. At the school-leaving ceremony, 
the Headmaster liked to sum up each student going on 
to the university with an apt phrase. Of Edith Stein, 
recognizing her intellectual brilliance, he said: 

'Strike the stone (stein) and wisdom gushes out!' 

Proud as she was of her youngest daughter, Frau 
Stein had given but a reluctant consent to a university 
career. She was alarmed. And not without reason. 
For although to please her Edith would occasionally 
accompany her to the Jewish synagogue on the 
Sabbath, as a student of rationalist philosophy Edith had 
lost her belief not only in Judaism but in God. Later she 
summed up the effect of her studies in these words: 

*To study philosophy is to walk perpetually on the 
edge of the abyss.* 

To this young girl, knowledge seemed the be-all of 
existence. When at the end of four terms' study of 
psychology and philosophy it was arranged for her 
to have a term at the famous Gottingen University to 
work under the renowned philosopher, Husserl, she 
was utterly thrilled. Her friends given to verse-making 
declared laughingly: 

'Most girls dream of kisses (busserT), 
Edith dreams of Husserl!' 
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Once settled at Gottmgen she felt her cup of hap- 
piness was full. Not only was there the joy of studying 
under the great man but at friendly informal dis- 
cussions in his room to which she was invited she met 
many eminent scholars. She had other enjoyments. 
Often she and two or three friends would spend a day 
up in the hills, taking their food with them. And oh, 
how good the black bread, cold meat, sausage, fruit 
and chocolate would taste eaten in the open under 
the blue sky or, if the day were hot, in the cool of the 
forest! 

Frau Stein had not liked her daughter leaving her 
home for Gottingen. *It's only for a term/ Edith had 
said to console her. Yet even as she spoke she had had a 
feeling that this new venture might lead to great things. 
And so it proved. 

Most of the scholars at Gottingen called themselves 
rationalists. *We are guided by reason. Of course we 
don't believe in religion, supernatural revelation and all 
that kind of thing/ Edith had explained to hersister, Rosa. 

What then was her surprise to find living at 
Gottingen a brilliant scholar, Max Scheler who had 
recently returned to the Church delivering lectures 
on Catholic philosophy. Her prejudices against religion 
began to give way. At the same time, having won her 
mother's reluctant consent, she arranged to stay on at 
Gottingen University for another two years to study 
for her doctorate of Philosophy. Here, despite the 
prevailing rationalist atmosphere, with Max Scheler 
giving lectures on religion and another Jewish 
philosopher, Adolf Reinach having become a Chris- 
tian teaching philosophy as leading to Christianity, 
Edith began to absorb these new ideas in her search for 
truth. It was said of her that she had only one love, 
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knowledge. At the university she was an outstanding 
member of the Philosophical Society and, during 
vacation, at Breslau, she enjoyed the admiration of 
many intellectual men and women who regarded her 
as an authority on many subjects. Nevertheless she was 
no mere blue-stocking, proud and aloof. She proved a 
kindly, loyal and sympathetic friend and during the 
First World War having laid aside her studies for 
a time a devoted and unselfish hospital nurse. And 
then came the next step in the spiritual adventure of 
this young Jewess whom Jesus Christ had destined for 
His own. When Adolf Reinach's death occurred, it 
was with the dread of a heart-rending scene that Edith 
visited the widow. To her surprise she found Frau 
Reinach, who was a Protestant, bearing her grievous 
loss with serenity as a taking up of her Christian cross. 

Tor the first time I saw before me the Church born 
of Christ's redemptive suffering victorious over the 
sting of death. My unbelief was shattered. Judaism 
paled before the light of Christ Christ in the mystery 
of the Cross.' Such was Edith's comment later. 

She even considered becoming a Protestant herself, 
but having accepted the post of assistant to Husserl, 
she left for Freiburg. Here immersed in study she 
gained her doctorate. Despite her intellectual brilliance 
Dr. Edith Stein remained a simple soul, warm-hearted 
and cheerful, loved as well as admired by many, not 
forgetting her beloved mother, that mother who still 
ruled her sons and daughters, even those who, having 
married, now had children of their own. Nothing was 
done without consulting her. Nothing? Edith was to 
take the most important step in her life without 
telling her, a step which she knew would come as a 
bitter blow to one so fervent in her Jewish faith. 
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It had come about in the following manner. She was 
on a visit to a married couple who ran a fruit farm. 
During the day she helped with the fruit picking, the 
evening being devoted to religious and philosophical 
discussion. As she had written an essay which expressed 
her belief in God, they assured her that she was con- 
verted to Christianity. But she remained unconvinced 
and she was right. She lacked the gift of faith. One 
evening on her way up to bed she selected a book at 
random from the bookshelf, the autobiography of St. 
Teresa of Avila. Once in bed, Edith began reading 
that wonderful description of the life of that saintly nun 
who reformed the Carmelite Order in the sixteenth 
century. The night was passing but she read on to the 
end. Then she said aloud: This is the Truth.' 

The gift of faith, the greatest of God's gifts, had 
been bestowed upon her. Enraptured, she knew the 
joy of loving her Lord and Creator. 

That same morning she bought a catechism and a 
missal. Then, having studied them, for the first time 
she entered a Catholic church to hear Mass. At the end 
the priest must have been somewhat startled to find a 
strange woman asking to be baptized. 

*How long have you been having instruction? 3 he 
asked. 

Test my knowledge, Father/ she replied. 

He did. Nevertheless, although he was astonished at 
her knowledge of Catholic doctrine, it was not until 
New Year's Day that, having kept a nightly vigil in 
the church, Edith Stein, the Jewess, receiving the 
name of Teresa, became a child of Holy Mother 
Church. Knowing what a shock it would be to her 
mother, so rooted in her belief that with their worship 
of the One True God of the Old Testament the Jews 
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were His chosen race, Edith had waited until her return 
home before breaking the news. Kneeling before the 
ageing woman and taking her hand in hers, she said: 

'Mother, I have something to tell you. I am a 
Catholic.' 

Edith had never before seen her strong-minded, 
capable mother in tears. At the sight she too wept, 
realizing that despite their mutual love there now lay a 
great gulf between them. The rest of the family were 
likewise shocked at the news. One of them said after- 
wards: 

* We believed that Catholicism consisted in grovelling 
on one's knees and kissing the priest's toe. It was 
beyond us how Edith with her superior outlook could 
so demean herself by joining such a superstitious sect.' 

To please her mother, Edith one day accompanied 
her to the synagogue. Frau Stein was greatly surprised 
to see her reading the Jewish psalms from her Catholic 
breviary. "When the Rabbi read out the text, 'Hear, 
O Israel, thy God is one,' she whispered to her 
daughter: 

'There, you hear what he says Thy God is One.' 

It was indeed a painful situation for them both but 
Edith, far from yielding to her mother's appeals to 
give up this new religion, longed like St. Teresa of 
Avila to surrender everything to God by entering a 
religious Order. Her spiritual adviser, however, felt 
that the time was not yet ripe. But as she no longer 
cared for the life of the Freiburg University he found a 
position for her as teacher in the Dominican convent 
school at Speyer. All ambition gone save that of serving 
God, this renowned scholar now strove to be as little 
noticed as possible. The senior girls who appreciated 
the brilliance of her intellect were amazed at the 
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humility of this kind, gentle teacher, always so ready 
to help or advise them. One young teacher said of her: 
'When you were with her, you felt yourself to be in an 
atmosphere which was noble, pure and sublime.' 

Drawn from the first towards the religious life Edith 
shared in the devotions of the Dominican nuns, 
spending much time in prayer, especially before a 
statue of Our Lady of Sorrows as if aware that she, 
too, was to be called to great suffering. However, at 
the end of four years, knowing that she was now fttlly 
acquainted with the Catholic philosophy of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, her spiritual adviser urged her to use her 
knowledge to the glory of God as a Catholic scholar in 
the world. 

c St. Thomas is no longer satisfied with my spare time. 
He claims me entirely!' she told a friend. 

So once more the learned Dr. Stein resumed her 
work as a lecturer and philosopher but this time with 
the highest motive. 

e One should see oneself as a mere tool; the powers 
with which we work as something we do not use but 
which God uses in us,' she said. 

Working at a translation of St. Thomas Aquinas she 
lived for a while at home, but with her mother and 
likewise a cousin, Erica, both proud of their Judaic 
faith, it was no longer for Edith the happy haven it had 
been. At Speyer she had known the joy of winning 
Jewish friends and students to Catholicism but the 
only one in the family who felt drawn towards Chris- 
tianity was her sister Rosa, and even she felt that it 
would be too great a blow to her mother if she, like 
Edith, became a Catholic. 

It is possible that many of Dr. Stein's acquaintances 
found her changed. Often, now, in a spirit of humility 
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she would conceal her intellectual gifts and in the 
spirit of holy poverty she dressed very simply. Some- 
times people would criticize her for stressing the 
supernatural in her lectures. 

'If I did not do so I should never lecture again/ she 
replied. 'What I try to put across is simply this, how 
to live as a handmaid of the Lord.' 

Having been offered various tutorial posts she finally 
settled down at a Catholic College in Muenster. Here 
her life consisted entirely of work much of it important 
public work such as speaking at conferences and so 
forth and prayer. As at Speyer, she did everything 
possible to help and befiiend the students. 

Meanwhile all was not well with Germany. Catholics 
and Jews had watched with the greatest alarm the 
rise to power of Adolf Hitler and his National Socialism, 
a policy which laid down that everything was to be 
sacrificed to the State. As Hitler regarded the Catholic 
Church with its teaching on charity, justice and the 
rights of the individual as his enemy, he immediately 
started a persecution against Catholics and an even 
more terrible one against the Jews. For, with the idea 
that Germany would regain her former greatness as a 
pure-blooded race of supermen, he decided that the 
German Jews as an alien race must be driven from the 
country or exterminated. Thousands were seized and 
thrust into concentration camps, primitive dwellings 
surrounded by barbed wire where vast numbers could 
be herded together in captivity, brutally treated or 
killed. 

It was Holy Week, 1933. Greatly concerned at the 
fate of her people, Edith knelt in the Carmelite chapel 
at Cologne at the foot of the crucifix. 

e l told Our Lord that I knew that it was His Cross 
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that was being laid on the Jewish race. Most of them 
did not understand but those who did should accept it 
willingly in the name of all. ... I told Him that that 
was what I wished to do ... I felt convinced that I 
had been heard though I did not know what the 
bearing of that Cross might entail* 3 

Almost at once the first sacrifice was asked. Those 
of Jewish race were being turned out of schools, 
colleges and professions. Edith was informed that she 
could no longer lecture at the University. She took it 
calmly. For twelve years she had longed to enter a 
religious Order. If the fact that she was a Jewess was 
not an obstacle, she felt that now was the time to fulfil 
her desire; to follow in the footsteps of St. Teresa of 
Avila by entering the Carmelite Order where the 
worship of God is combined with a penitential life in 
union with the crucified Redeemer. 

'Your work as a scholar is of value to the world. You 
would not be able to continue it in Carmel, 3 the sub- 
prioress of the convent told her. 

c lt is not human activity that can help most in these 
times of trouble but the Passion of Christ. I long to take 
my part/ she replied fervently. 

The prioress agreed that she could come on a month's 
trial, but first she paid a farewell visit to her home* 
Her mother being now eighty-four she did not dare 
break the news to her too suddenly, though Rosa, who 
was in the secret, was delighted. However, at last the 
day came when her mother, realizing Edith's difficul- 
ties as a Jewish lecturer, asked: 

'But what exactly will you be doing during your 
stay with these sisters at Cologne ?' 

When she realized that her daughter was hoping to 
enter the convent as an enclosed nun and that this 
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was her farewell to her home and to the world, it came 
as a shattering blow. Every argument was put forward 
to change her decision. It was indeed an agonizing time. 

*I used to wonder during those weeks which of us 
would break, my mother or I,' Edith tells us. 

Erica, her cousin, also joined the fray. 

'How can you cut yourself off from your own race 
when they are so oppressed/ she would cry. 

Edith held firm. For the last time she accompanied 
her mother to the synagogue. 

'You admit it is possible for a Jew to be holy? 5 
pleaded her mother. 

'Why yes, if he can see no further/ came the quiet 
reply. 

*I don't say anything against Jesus Christ. But why 
did He claim to be God?' 

Edith was silent. Useless to try to explain yet again 
to her broken-hearted old mother that God's law for 
the Jews and the sacrifices of the Old Testament had 
but led up to the incarnation of the God-made-man, 
Jesus Christ, of the New Testament, and to the Church 
He had founded, with Himself as the Victim of the 
divine sacrifice of the Mass. 

Finally, the last goodbyes said, she found herself 
one day speeding to her destination, the convent at 
Cologne. 

'What I had hardly dared to hope for was now to be 
fulfilled. There could be no overwhelming joy for me 
just then. All that I had recently experienced had been 
too painful for that. But I was filled with a deep peace, 
knowing that I had surrendered myself to the divine 
will. The enclosure door of the convent opened. I 
stepped across the threshold into the House of the 
Lord,' she tells us. 
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And so began Edith Stein's life as a Carmelite nun, 
a self-sacrificial life of poverty, penance and prayer; 
a secret battle against self-love, in a word the life of the 
Cross. One of the necessary virtues to acquire was 
humility. Edith had plenty of opportunities for this. 
From being the centre of attraction as a renowned 
scholar she was now a nonentity. Most of the nuns had 
never even heard of her. 

'Is she good at needlework ?' one asked anxiously. 

No, the newcomer proved to be a poor needlewoman, 
clumsy and unskilled, too, at the household duties 
required of her. Then, too, she was twenty years older 
than the other postulant and the two novices which 
did not make things easier for her. Nevertheless she 
radiated joy. In recreation she had a laugh and a joke 
for everyone, and how she loved the ceremonies in the 
chapel, the feasts of the Church! Since her conversion 
she had always realized the power of prayer, saying: 

e lt is the Church herself who prays in every prayer. 
. . . Unlimitless loving surrender to God and God's 
response, full and lasting union, this is the highest 
degree of prayer. The souls who have reached it are 
truly the heart of the Church/ 

So now in Carmel, writing to one of her nun friends, 
she says: 

Tlease help me to be worthy of living at the heart 
of the Church's holiness and to offer myself for those 
whose lot lies in the world.' 

A year later, in April 1934, the chapel was adorned 
with flowers for her clothing ceremony, many of her 
friends, including eminent scholars, being present. 
They watched her, dressed as a bride in white silk 
with bridal veil and myrtle wreath, a lighted candle in 
her hand, approach the open convent door where the 
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nuns awaited her. After she had knelt to kiss the crucifix 
they saw her enter. They saw the door close behind her. 
The bride of Christ had said farewell to the joys of this 
world for ever. Then, clad in her brown habit, the 
penitential hair cloth and the Carmelite veil, they saw 
her outstretched before the altar in the form of a cross, 
signifying the mystical death she must die. 

And so began for the novice a deeper life of prayer 
and penance, a hard life. To her sorrow although she 
was allowed to write a weekly letter home to which 
Rosa replied, no word had come from her beloved 
mother. But when she took her first vows the following 
year, her name in religion being now Sister Benedicta 
of the Cross, to her joy she received a few lines of good 
wishes from her mother. 

The persecution of the Jews throughout the country 
had in no wise abated- A visitor who had been struck 
by her radiant appearance said to her: 

'At least you are safe here hidden away in CarmeL 5 

'No, I don't think so. I feel sure they will search me 
out/ she replied calmly. 

In Whitsun, 1936, the death of her mother after a 
long illness, at the age of eighty-seven, occurred at a 
time when the nuns were renewing their vows. 

c As I stood in the chapel I knew my mother was 
beside me. I felt her presence quite clearly, 5 Sister 
Benedicta said afterwards. 

Later, knowing that although not a Christian her 
mother with her deep love of God had lived according 
to her light, she wrote to a friend saying: C I am con- 
vinced that my mother is now my faithful helper 
aiding me on my journey.' 

Rosa, who had looked after her mother for so long, 
was now able to prepare for her reception into the 
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Church. Towards the end of the year, having injured 
her foot. Sister Benedicta was taken to hospital for 
X-ray. On Christmas Eve, her foot in plaster of pans, 
by special permission she was granted the joy of 
attending her sister's baptism in a nearby church. 

In the spring of 19383 Sister Benedicta took her final 
vows, exchanging her white veil for a black one as a 
symbol of her total surrender to God. Thus veiled and 
wearing her ring of espousal she stood before the bishop. 

'Come, bride of Christ. Receive the crown which 
your Lord has prepared for you from all eternity,' he 
said, placing a wreath of white roses on her head. 

Although so far the convent had remained un- 
molested, matters at last reached a climax. During an 
election the people had been bidden to vote 'yes 9 for 
Hitler, non-Aryans, that is those of Jewish origin, not 
being entitled to vote. To avoid questioning Sister 
Benedicta recorded her vote which was c no.' At the 
next election soon after, the polling officers called at 
the convent to collect votes. Having counted them, 
they asked: 

'Why is Dr. Edith Stein's vote not here?' 

'She is a non-Aryan,' came the reluctant reply. 

The officers, making no comment, departed but the 
prioress acted promptly, for Jews in their thousands 
were being sent to concentration camps. A rumour was 
rife that they were to be exterminated gassed. 

'Sister Benedicta needs a change of air/ wrote the 
prioress to the Superior of the Carmelite convent at 
Echt in Holland. And so it had come about that, 
having been motored thither by a lady doctor, Sister 
Benedicta settled down in her new home at Echt. 
But in the autumn of 1939, a few months after her 
arrival, with the outbreak of the Second World War, 
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Hitler's victorious army swept through Poland, Bel- 
gium, France and Holland, so Sister Benedicta realized 
there was no safe refuge for her at Echt and the nuns 
who had given her shelter might suffer. 

c Holy Poverty implies being ready to leave our home 
in this dear convent/ she wrote. e . . . If we are driven 
into the streets then Our Lord will send His angels to 
encircle us, and their invisible wings will enfold us in 
a peace more secure than that of the highest and most 
solid of convent walls.' 

Her sister, Rosa, having lost all her possessions had 
been given a room outside the enclosure, so prepara- 
tions were now started by the prioress to transfer both 
of them to the Carmelite convent in Switzerland. 
These preparations resulted in a summons to appear 
before the Gestapo. Then the fatal fact was disclosed. 
They were Jewish. The German authorities in occupa- 
tion had started mass deportations of Jewish men, 
women and children from Holland, many being sent to 
the Polish concentration camps where they were driven 
to work in the mines or put to death in the gas 
chambers. This inhuman treatment brought forth so 
great an outcry from the Christian denominations that 
finally an assurance was given that Jewish Christians 
would not be deported. The Dutch Catholic bishops, 
however, continued to protest on behalf of the rest of 
the Jews, a pastoral to this effect being read in all 
Catholic churches. As a reprisal the Gestapo seized 
many Catholics and Jews and all Jewish religious. So 
it was that, on August 2nd, 1942, they descended on the 
Carmelite convent at Echt and carried off Sister 
Benedicta and her sister. 

One can imagine the anguish of the nuns at the 
convent as they waited for news. Three days later a 
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telegram arrived from Westerbork, an assembly camp 
near Hooghlen in North Holland. It ran: 'Send warm 
clothing, blankets and medical supplies immediately 
by messenger. . . .' 

The nuns immediately collected everything possible 
and the two men who had offered to take the cases by 
car arrived that same evening at the camp which 
consisted of thousands of huts in which men, women 
and children were herded together. The Dutch guards, 
who hated their job, allowed them to speak to Sister 
Benedicta who was still in her brown habit. She spoke 
of the terrible journey they had made thither, of a 
guard at one stopping place belabouring her with a 
truncheon. Nevertheless she appeared calm and even 
radiant, happy, so she told them, to be of use to so 
many sufferers. A Jewish business man from Cologne, 
who was in charge of the prisoners, said afterwards : 
'She was like an angel going among the people, helping 
and comforting them. 5 

That same day two other gentlemen arrived with 
packages for the prisoners. They, too, spoke to Sister 
Benedicta. She told them that among the vast number 
of Jews there were several religious including a wonder- 
ful Jewish family of brothers and sisters, five of them, 
all Trappist monks or nuns. She said of herself: 
'Whatever happens I am prepared for it. Our dear 
Child Jesus is with us even here.' 

The next morning one of these visitors made enquiries 
as to the prisoners at the railway station. 

'All the Catholics, both lay and religious, were 
deported during the night to the East,* he was told. 

A letter from one of the captives, a lady doctor who 
had been attached to the Trappist convent and who 
was a friend of Sister Benedicta, contained these words: 
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c We are expecting to be sent to Poland. . . . Rejoice 
with me. I am going forward with the same joy and 
confidence as the sisters who are with me.* 

A nun at Freiburg received the last message from 
Sister Benedicta. It ran: 'Greetings from the journey 
to Poland' and was signed with her name. 

The rest was silence. 

Some time afterwards a Jewish professor who 
escaped from one of those camps disclosed that there 
had been nightly deportations to the gas chambers at 
Auschwitz. One of the first to go had been Sister 
Benedicta who, assured of eternal life, went calmly to 
her fate. Her sister, Rosa, apparently suffered with her. 

Ever since her conversion Edith Stein had had a deep 
love of the Cross, a willingness to follow wherever it 
might lead. The Mother Prioress had had a letter from 
her during those few days at Westbork which included 
these words: 

'One can only have a Scientia Crucis [a real under- 
standing of the Cross] if one is truly partaking of that 
Cross. I was convinced of this from the very first and 
have said with all my heart: 'Ave crux, spes unica! 
[Hail Cross, our sole hope!] 5 

Just before the outbreak of war, on Passion Sunday, 
19393 she had sent a written petition to the prioress : 

'I beg your permission to offer myself to the Heart 
of Jesus as a sacrificial expiation for the sake of true 
peace; that the Antichrist's sway may be broken. . . .' 

Thus that noble woman and brilliant scholar, Edith 
Stein, who had sacrificed everything to become first a 
Christian and then a Carmelite nun, as a Catholic 
Jewess a political victim had made of her final 
sacrifice a superb offering which, united to the Sacrifice 
of her Crucified Lord, was assuredly not made in vain* 
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THE CALL OF THE CHILDREN 

Josephine Van Dyke Brownson (1880-1942) 

PASSING through the sunlit garden, gay with its 
many flowers, mounting broad steps she turned to 
wave her hand in farewell to the group of children 
still lingering at the gate, before entering her home. 
It was a fine spacious house with lofty, well-furnished 
rooms, a pleasant place in which to spend a hot Sunday 
afternoon. So she may well have thought as she sank 
down on a chair in the quiet, cool solitude of a sitting- 
room lined with books, this schoolgirl of sixteen, whose 
soft, wavy hair combed back from her brow revealed 
frank, fearless, blue eyes and a thoughtful, resolute 
expression of countenance. Whatever her thoughts, 
her rest could be but brief. The religion class over, 
she was now due to visit the Italian and Sicilian 
emigrants. Picking up a newspaper which was lying on 
the table nearby she glanced casually at its contents. 
Suddenly, letting it fall, she sprang to her feet with 
aery: 

'But they can't have them! They're ours! 5 

Those who knew something of this young American 

girl's ancestry might well have thought that she was 

referring to family treasures handed down from her 

great-grandfather, Pierre Desnoyers, that youth who 
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had left Paris in 1790 to become famous as a silver- 
smith in what was then known as the New World. 
But no, the treasure with which Josephine Van Dyke 
Brownson was concerned was, not family heirlooms, 
but the Catholic heritage of children which was being 
endangered, perhaps lost for ever. For this was the 
heading which had brought forth that indignant pro- 
test: 'Non-Catholics aid Italians and Sicilians/ 

It would seem, however, that this was not a question 
of deliberately proselytizing. The recent arrival of 
unwanted, penniless Sicilians in this expanding town 
of Detroit was causing many problems. Not long since 
it had been a quiet residential place, its elm-shaded 
avenues bordered by many fine houses. But with the 
rapid development of industry and the arrival of 
thousands of emigrants from Europe to seek work in 
America, many Italians had settled in Detroit. In- 
tensely interested in these poor, dark-haired foreigners 
and their children, Josephine as a small girl would 
accompany Father Weinman, S.J., as he walked 
through the streets ringing a bell to summon these 
indifferent newcomers to their Sunday Mass. A fervent 
little Catholic herself, we can well imagine her shocked 
murmur: 'But why don't they want to go to Mass ?' 

It may well be that, then and there, the seed was 
sown which was to blossom forth into a great work. 
For at fourteen, a clever girl noted among other things 
for her knowledge of Christian Doctrine, she had 
offered to help prepare the Belgian children of a small 
parish church for their First Communion. Thus it was 
that she had discovered her talent for imparting to 
little children her own love for the faith. So marked 
was her success, that when she had suggested that 
Father Geerts, the parish priest, should examine the 
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children before they received the Sacrament, he had 
replied simply: 

'There's no need. If you say they're ready, Josephine, 
then I know they are ready. 5 

But it hadn't ended with spiritual instruction. It 
would seem that the flock included many little Italians. 
To be a successful teacher you must love your pupils 
such was the precept she was to insist on in later life. 
If you loved them then you visited them in their homes. 
So, undismayed by the fact that they were foreigners 
living in the poorest circumstances, Josephine through 
her friendly visits had quickly grasped the difficulties 
that beset these harassed mothers struggling to adjust 
themselves to a new life in a strange country. Obviously 
they could not afford the First Communion outfits for 
their children; the white frock, veils, ribbons, socks, 
shoes, the rosaries and medals! Very well, then, her 
friends and her family's friends must provide them! 
And they did, for Josephine had a way with her! 

It was in 1895, when she was fifteen, that a horde 
of immigrants had arrived from Sicily. The respectable 
citizens were considerably alarmed at the influx of so 
many impecunious, illiterate foreigners. No provision 
having been made for them, in their search for accom- 
modation the unwanted strangers naturally gravitated 
to the Italian locality. Thus Josephine encountered 
them on her visits to her c dear Italians. 5 Far from 
fearing these dark-haired, loud-voiced newcomers, this 
convent schoolgirl made friends with them and, with 
her natural gift for languages which had proved so 
useful with the Italians, set herself to picking up theirs. 
Many of these penniless immigrants, their possessions 
in a sack on their backs, made their first appeal for 
assistance on entering the town at a prosperous- 
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looking Presbyterian church. The pastor and his flock, 
rising to the occasion, set to work to organize a scheme 
of social service to help them. So it was that on that 
particular afternoon Josephine's attention had been 
caught and held by that headline in the newspaper, 
'Non-Catholics aid Italians and Sicilians/ In a flash 
she had seen the outcome of this good work: Sicilians 
with their Catholic heritage lost to the Church. 

Her protest, 'But they can't have them! They are 
oursT had been followed by a determination to do 
something about it. Having roped in friends of the 
family to help her to visit them and to assist with the 
scheme of social service she had in mind, she asked 
Father Foley, S J., whose church, SS. Peter and Paul, 
stood near the Sacred Heart convent, if she might have 
the use of a basement room in the Jesuit school. 

C I want it for a club for the Sicilians!' she had 
pleaded. 'You see. . . .' 

He let her have the room, her friends agreed to pay 
the expenses of lighting and heating, and her mother 
as tender-hearted as her daughter sent across the 
piano now rarely used at home. The club was ready. 
But who was it for? The lonely, unkempt young men 
who congregated each evening in the drinking saloons ! 
Josephine had it all planned. One can imagine the 
astonishment of her friend Eugene Paulus when she 
explained that she wanted him to accompany her to 
one of these beer saloons. 

Regarding this young girl with her pure, candid gaze, 
he exclaimed in dismay: 

'But you can't go into bars V 

'Why not? If Salvation Army women go into bars 
IcanP 

And so the saloon bar was visited. Hearing from 
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her of a club-room with music, where English would 
be taught, the Sicilian youths there and then accom- 
panied her to this haven. Here, singing their native 
songs to the improvised accompaniment of a clever 
musician, they forgot their miseries. Religion was dis- 
cussed too. Confession? It was a long time since they 
had been to confession but maybe they would go. It 
was hard to resist this kindly, blue-eyed girl. But it 
was obvious that men of such doubtful reputation 
would not be welcomed by the congregation of any of 
the churches. So Josephine again approached Father 
Foley. 

'Father, that Sodality chapel attached to SS. Peter 
and Paul couldn't it be used for the Sicilians?* 

A service was arranged for them in the chapel, but 
not a soul turned up. It would seem that local feeling 
ran high against organized meetings of these unknown 
foreigners Mafia gangs, as they might well be! 
Father Foley understood the local mistrust, but 
Josephine, bitterly disappointed, determined that they 
should have their own church. Having searched without 
avail for suitable premises, she again tackled Father 
Foley. 

'Father, if I could raise enough money to build a 
small church for the Sicilians, could you arrange for 
them to have a priest? 3 

Reassured on this point, a begging campaign was 
started, the target being 3,000 dollars. This included a 
tea party for the benefit of the Sicilians given by a 
wealthy friend, who blenched somewhat on hearing 
from Josephine that some of these alarming people 
were to be invited. Due to her radiant friendliness and 
charm, the party of elegantly attired ladies and their 
shabby, rough proteges which started in an atmosphere 
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of suspicion and uneasiness on both sides, proved a 
success. The Sicilians' church of the Santa Famiglia 
or Holy Family, came into being. They were delighted 
at having a place of their own, but a church can lack 
a sense of homeliness without familiar saints. 

c Why not make your own statues?' Josephine 
suggested, realizing there were craftsmen among 
them. 

So statues of their favourite saints were carved and 
painted to adorn the church and to be carried trium- 
phantly round the town in processions on feast days. 
Next she saw to it that an exhibition of their arts and 
crafts with prizes was well attended. Pleased and 
proud, the despised, unwelcome Sicilians finally settled 
down in the new country of their adoption as respect- 
able citizens and good Catholics. 

It would seem that much of this had been accom- 
plished while Josephine was still at school. So 
remarkable a feat in one so young can be partly 
attributed to her French, Dutch and English forebears 
who had been noted for their courage, talent and 
religious fervour. Her great-grandfather who had 
brought his Catholic faith from France to the New 
World had showed great fortitude in contending with 
hostile Red Indians and various misfortunes before 
becoming established as a leading silversmith at 
Detroit. His daughter, married to James Van Dyke, 
a brilliant lawyer of Dutch extraction holding the 
highest civic positions, had settled next door to the 
Sacred Heart convent on Jefferson Avenue. Their 
family of seven had included a priest, a nun of the 
Sacred Heart and Josephine Fifine, as she was 
called who was to become our heroine's mother. For 
during the Civil War, an accomplished, young 
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volunteer officer. Major Henry Brownson, stationed near 
Detroit, had captured her heart and had subsequently 
married her. His ancestors, fervent Puritans, hailed 
originally from England and his father, Orestes Brown- 
son, inheriting their religious fervour, had as a liberal 
associating himself with the cause of the workers and 
as a Unitarian minister, editor and author attacked 
invested wealth and all organized Christianity. The 
religious world of America had been amazed when he 
had become a Catholic and an ardent defender of the 
Church he had once attacked. Orestes had hoped that 
his small boy, Henry, who was naturally religious, 
would become a Jesuit. But it was not to be. As Fifine's 
husband, having retired from the army, he was to 
become a brilliant lawyer, much of his time, however, 
being devoted to the task of editing and publishing his 
famous father's various writings, a magnum opus which 
consisted of twenty volumes. 

The Henry Brownsons, blessed with seven children 
in all, four boys and three girls, had settled in the 
spacious home in Landred Street just before the 
youngest had arrived on the scene, on January 26th, 
1880. Named after her mother, Josephine Van Dyke, 
she proved a bright, intelligent child, inheriting many 
of the remarkable qualities of her forebears. Her 
mother, wise, tactful, fi a blessing to everyone who knew 
her/ cared little for convention or the world's opinion 
when it was a question of helping others. She it was 
who developed rather than quelled her little daughter's 
strong, independent and individualistic character, 
while at the same time instilling into her a love for the 
faith and teaching her her lessons. However, at eight, 
Josephine had protested: 

'I want to go to school with Sail and Nut/ she had 
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declared referring to her two sisters, Sally and 
Elizabeth. 

'Later on when you're a little older/ her mother 
had replied. 

But Josephine had burst into tears. I don't want to 
grow up a fool !' she had sobbed. 

So she had become a pupil at the Sacred Heart 
Academy where she was to receive her First Com- 
munion followed by her Confirmation, and where she 
was to show her aptitude for languages, mathematics 
and Christian Doctrine. So it was that under the 
careful training of the nuns, her spirituality had 
blossomed forth into those first efforts at fourteen, of 
preparing little Belgian children for their First Com- 
munion. Yet although Josephine was a well-behaved, 
religious girl she was not, as might be thought, of the 
meek and mild type. Lively, energetic, enjoying to the 
full basket-ball and swimming, she was a general 
favourite. A born leader, fearless and unconventional, 
she had in her the makings of a rebel had not her heart 
and will been subjected to Mother Church. At fifteen 
she had left the Sacred Heart at Detroit to join her 
sister, Elizabeth, as boarder at another of their schools 
at Grosse Pointe and from thence to yet another at 
Kenwood, near Albany, N.Y., where her sister, Sally 
afterwards Mother Brownson was in training as a 
novice. It was here that Josephine's companions 
discovered this merry, lively girl's enjoyment of the 
philosophy of St. Thomas Aquinas. *But why not!' 
she had exclaimed, amused at their astonishment. 

As we have heard, it was during those last two or 
three years at school that her spare time had been used 
so successfully in helping the Sicilians. But having left 
graduated, to use the American term while continuing 
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her studies at the Central High School and the Normal 
Training School at Detroit with the intention of 
becoming a teacher, Josephine felt that now that the 
Sicilians were established, with their Catholic worship, 
as part of the community, she was free to devote herself 
to the cause dearest to her heart; a cause with which 
her family, especially her mother, Elizabeth and her 
brother Orestes, fully sympathized. It was once again 
the problem of Catholic children being lost to the faith. 
For with the rapid expansion of the motor industry 
bringing a continuous inflow of fresh workers to 
Detroit an expansion which was to raise the popula- 
tion of 205,000 in 1890 to the present-day 3,400,000 
of Metropolitan Detroit there were neither sufficient 
priests, funds, nor Catholic schools to cater for an 
ever-increasing number of so-called Catholic children. 

Not for nothing had Josephine Brownson with her 
exceptional inherited characteristics been trained by 
the Sacred Heart nuns with their motto 'Courage and 
Confidence/ 

She determined to do something about these 
neglected children. She was already in touch with 
many of them through visiting their homes, and that 
first little group of Sicilian children she had instructed 
had been superseded by others. But now she determined 
to do something on a larger scale. She approached the 
Rev. Mother of the Sacred Heart convent: 

e Rev. Mother, I was wondering whether I might 
have the empty building next door which you used 
to have for a free school before the Jesuits arrived 
for my religion classes ?* 

The request was granted, though Josephine naturally- 
had to pay for light and heat. So it came about that the 
nuns would see children of all ages and nationality 
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swarming into chapel for Benediction, a swarm indeed 
when with the help of friends imbued with her own 
enthusiasm the swarm consisted of ninety, although, 
as will be seen, ninety proved to be but a mere beginning. 
Now catechism is not an entertaining subject. This was 
especially so in those days when children were taught 
to memorize it without explanation. How, then, it 
may be asked, did Josephine manage to persuade vast 
numbers of children to attend such classes of their 
own free will? To start with she had a radiant per- 
sonality, she loved children and she had a burning 
desire to instil into them her own love of the faith. 
Next, she gave endless time and thought on how to 
make religious instruction attractive. 

'Religion is a story and should be told as a story. 
That was Christ's way/ was her summing up. 

But after she had been appointed as teacher of 
English at the secular public school, another problem 
presented itself, that of the bigger boys and girls, 
children of indifferent Catholics, who certainly would 
not consider her suggestion of religious instruction 
attractive! But what about a little social club, with 
sandwiches, ice-cream, magic lantern slides of the Holy 
Land & great treat in those days and informal 
religious discussion thrown in! With her uncle, Father 
Ernest Van Dyke, allowing her to use a room in his 
parish school and with two assistant priests to give her 
a hand the club proved a great success. But new 
premises were needed. So once again it was: 'Father 
Foley, might I have the basement room of the school 
for my club?' 

She knew beforehand that he would agree, for the 
Jesuits especially Father Weinman of bell-ringing 
fame had always encouraged this ardent young 
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Catholic who so often managed to persuade boys to go 
to confession. But before long the Sacred Heart nuns 
needed their empty building for a free school again, 
and the Jesuits needed the room in the basement. 
Permanent accommodation must be found for the boys 
and girls. What about Mrs. Francis Palms ? Josephine 
with her winning smile proffered her request: 

"That empty carriage barn of yours it would be 
such a marvellous place for a Catholic Club religion 
classes and so on. You see . . .' 

The sixty-foot barn was handed over. Josephine 
immediately pressed all her friends, including Father 
Reno, S.J., and another priest who were good at 
carpentering, into the work of reconstruction. And so 
the Palms-Barn Club with its different rooms came 
into being, her generous friends supplying equipment 
and, later, a gymnasium. Meetings for small boys, 
meetings for big boys, meetings for girls all starting 
with prayer and instruction but ending in games and 
competitions for the young ones, sewing classes, boxing, 
gymnastics, and billiards for the older ones, with per- 
haps a browse among the books supplied by the Public 
Library. Father Weinman acted as adviser, the much- 
loved Miss Brownson with a small number of 
voluntary men and women helpers to teach and assist 
as the leader. But when in course of time the Palms 
Barn was exchanged for larger premises with play- 
grounds, to be known as the Weinman Settlement, 
having formed a branch of the Catholic Women's 
League to run it, Josephine felt free to withdraw with 
those friends who, like herself, wished to devote all 
their spare time to Catholic instruction. And so in 1916, 
this work which had been going on quietly over the 
years was now organized under the name of the 
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Catholic Instruction League, popularly known as 
the G.LL. 

Wherever she went she sought for self-sacrificing, 
zealous helpers to aid in the task of winning children 
to know and love their faith. To friends, students and 
the teachers of the various schools, she would say: 

'Hundreds of children are being lost to the Church 
through inadequate instruction. Why don't you teach 
catechism? It is the one thing really worth while. Too 
busy? Then you're the very person. It's the busy 
people who do the most for God.' 

They could not resist her persuasive fervour though 
it meant giving up their free time to the work. So the 
Catholic children in the secular schools were tactfully 
approached, the streets combed for neglected Catholic 
children and the homes visited for the same purpose. 
There certainly must have been magic used to entice 
these children from their play to listen to 'religious 
instruction' though naturally it was not labelled as such. 

'Religion is a story, the most fascinating story in the 
world. It is one that child and adult instinctively love. 
The child by nature loves religion/ she would say to 
her helpers. 

And so the magic worked. The catechism was 
imparted through a series of wonderful stories the 
Angelic Fall, the Creation, the Garden of Eden, God's 
love for each little soul which kept the children 
spellbound as they listened at the nearest convenient 
spot: a washerwoman's cottage, a room over the 
office of a coal yard, a dance hall, under a tree. Many 
admired Josephine's zeal, but many disapproved, 
saying: 

'Instruction should be left to priests and nuns not 
to a band of lay folk. Why, I understand that Josephine 
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Brownson goes so far as to say the catechism is un- 
necessary/ 

This was in fact quite untrue. Stressing how dull 
and boring it was for the child merely to learn the 
catechism by heart, she urged the necessity of making 
its meaning attractive, demonstrating her ideas and 
methods to her helpers at a weekly meeting, a priest 
being present. 

'The child is made for God/ she would say. "We do 
not need to drill religion into him ... if he loves the 
hour of religious instruction, he will love the Church 
and the Sacraments. The catechism is as necessary 
as a dictionary. We do not hand a teacher a dictionary 
and tell her to teach English. Neither should we 
hand a teacher a catechism and tell her to teach 
religion/ 

Even if her methods were unusual, the Bishop of 
Detroit, only too thankful to have such helpers for the 
15,000 children of his diocese, gave Ms official recogni- 
tion to the G.I.L., so criticism died away. The number 
of children in Detroit under instruction increased from 
hundreds to thousands 

As there were no attractive, cheap religious books 
based on the catechism at that time Josephine turned 
to and wrote and illustrated one herself, called To the 
Heart of a Child. This and others especially adapted to 
suit children of different ages to cover all the instruc- 
tion necessary for First Communion, proved extremely 
popular among not only the children but their families. 
For the benefit of teachers and would-be teachers of 
instruction, she also wrote a most valuable pamphlet 
entitled Stopping the Leak which described the methods 
she and her colleagues were using with such success. 
It contained the following appeal: 
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'Hundreds of thousands of children are being lost to 
the Church . . . some have never had an opportunity 
to attend a class of religious instruction, others have 
attended such a class but found the lessons so dull that 
the day they were confirmed they practically said 
farewell to the Church. We can stop this appalling 
leakage. Oh, let us shake off this torpor and stretch 
out a hand to save the souls of thousands of little 
children who are hourly perishing at our door. . . . To 
teach religion well, no amount of preparation is too 
great, no sacrifice too costly. It is a stupendous work, 
for its efforts are reaching into eternity/ 

Her enthusiasm was irresistible. The number of both 
voluntary catechetical teachers and pupils continued 
to increase. 

Josephine had another interest dear to her heart. 
Having taken her B.A. degree at Michigan University, 
at thirty-four she obtained a post as mathematical 
teacher at the Cass Technical High School where she 
later became assistant principal. Through her good 
influence many of the lads, urged to confession, 
renewed the practice of their faith, while some, 
exchanging the Cass for the Jesuit school, later became 
priests. Her kindly concern extended to their family 
problems and to their first jobs. It might be that a lad 
would be worried as to his appearance for an im- 
portant interview. 'No decent clothes ! We'll soon see 
about that!' she would say briskly, and the necessary 
outfit would at once be forthcoming. 

One whose first good suit came from her, said later 
when religious and other difficulties arose in his family: 
'This wouldn't have happened if Miss Josephine had 
been alive/ 

Through influential friends she managed also to 
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obtain for the most promising lads scholarships to the 
University of Detroit. 

C I owe Miss Brownson both my religion and my 
education/ many a student would say; and likewise 
many a business man would acknowledge frankly he 
owed his prosperity to her. 

One can well realize that from her first action of the 
day Mass and Holy Communion with her school 
teaching, G.I.L. work, writing and her practical con- 
cern for others, Josephine would have every moment 
occupied. Yet, living at home, she never neglected her 
family and, in addition, somehow or other she managed 
to carry on a social life. For she was not, as might be 
thought, the severe, earnest, ascetical type of woman. 
Far from it. It was true that, disliking frills and flounces, 
her style of dress was plain and simple, but in any case 
jewels, fashions and fripperies cost money, and hers 
was needed elsewhere. But she loved the world and the 
people in it. Good friends, good dinners, good con- 
versation especially if the subject of discussion 
happened to be St. Thomas Aquinas motoring, and 
swimming she included among the joys of life. To these 
were added those of hiking, fishing and boating at 
Goderich, on Lake Huron, where for many years she 
spent her brief annual vacation. Then, too, she played 
a guitar, smoked, and had a keen sense of humour. 
Someone described Josephine Brownson as being 
e merry-in-God.* 

Nevertheless, during the passing of the years, many 
sorrows had struck at her heart. First there had been 
the death of her father, so absorbed in dwelling on his 
own father's fame that he scarcely realized the achieve- 
ments of his daughter. This had been followed by the 
loss of two of her brothers and then that of her beloved 
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mother. Two years later she suffered yet another blow. 
Throughout her adult life her charities, the expenses 
of the C.LL. and of her publications, had meant a 
perpetual quest for funds, despite the fact that her 
salary and invested capital yielded her a good income. 
But in 1929, when she was just on fifty, a financial 
crash in the U.S.A. swept most of the latter away. 
With characteristic fortitude and humour, she re- 
marked: 'Well, it would have been a greater calamity 
if I had broken my leg/ 

Despite this loss, the following year she gave up her 
position at the Gass Technical High School so that 
she might devote all her time to the C.I.L., after which, 
subject to a proviso, she managed to obtain permission 
for Catholics, Protestants and Jews to receive instruc- 
tion in their faith in the State schools. Next she estab- 
lished a C.I.L. class in a Home for sub-normal children, 
a Convalescent Home and a Detention Home. As for 
those casual meeting places where children and their 
teachers had first assembled, Josephine herself tells us 
what had happened to them : 

"The dance hall developed into a parish with its own 
church, so did the coal yard and so did the tree!* 

It would have been indeed strange if there had not 
been among her men friends those who desired to 
marry so warm-hearted and lovable a personality. But 
marriage was not for her. Since her first successful 
efforts as a girl of sixteen, she had regarded her 
apostolate as a vocation, though little dreaming that, 
instead of half-a-dozen children of her own flesh and 
blood, her family was to consist of thousands of 
spiritual children. For by 1938 in that hustling, bustling 
city of Detroit there were no fewer than 14,000 of its 
children enrolled in the 74 religious classes of the C.I.L. 
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with its 454 teachers under their leader, Josephine 
Brownson. She had become famous, her wonderful 
apostolate duly recognized by no less a person than 
the Holy Father himself, who had honoured her five 
years previously by his bestowal on her of the medal 
Pro Ecdesia et Pontifice. Next had followed an honorary 
LL.D. conferred on her by the Jesuit University of 
Detroit, and lastly, in 1939, the Laetare medal which is 
bestowed each year by the Notre Dame University of 
the U.S.A. for outstanding achievement. 'But why me?' 
she had exclaimed in amazement on hearing the news. 

Her choice of design, the Good Shepherd rescuing a 
stray lamb, was typical, also the inscription, 'Truth is 
mighty and will prevail.' 

The presentation, made before a crowded audience 
at the University by its president, now Archbishop 
O'Hara of Philadelphia, concluded with these 
words: 

Thirty-three years ago, with extraordinary vision 
and deep practical sense of the interests of the Church, 
you established a Catholic Instruction League in the 
city of Detroit. . . . This splendid achievement marks 
you as an eminent leader in the true spirit of Catholic 
Action. . . . In this noblest of the works of mercy 
you have earned the gratitude of Catholics everywhere 
as well as the manifest blessings of God. . , ,' 

Surely she, too, must have experienced a deep sense 
of gratitude in the realization that she had lived to see 
so many of her hopes fulfilled. Yet, knowing that the 
C.I.L. was dependent on her personality, her faithful 
helpers must have sometimes wondered what would 
happen to it at her death. For the Catholic Church, 
the greatest organization in the world, being based on 
ecclesiastical authority, sooner or later individual 
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movements peter out or become part of that organiza- 
tion under its jurisdiction. So it was that, in due course, 
according to papal directive the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine was formed, with a national centre 
at Washington, to take under its jurisdiction all 
religious instruction in America. 

Josephine was sixty and suffering from heart trouble 
when the Archbishop of Detroit approached her on the 
matter. It must indeed have caused her sadness to 
realize that the special religious teaching which she 
had evolved over so many years as a result of loving 
thought and experience, was to be replaced by more 
rigid ecclesiastical methods. But promptly obedient 
to the Church she at once offered to change the name 
of the CJ.L. or resign from its leadership. Neither 
course, however, was desired. The Archbishop not only 
requested her to carry on as the representative of the 
Confraternity, but paid her a small salary since by 
this time most of her life-savings had been spent on the 
work. However, before long, with ever-decreasing 
health and strength, her keen, astute mind suffered a 
change. Lovingly tended by those dear to her, she 
wasted away, one of her sufferings that of being 
unable to receive her daily Communion, which had 
strengthened and sustained her throughout those 
years of toil. Having suffered a stroke she passed away 
on November loth, 1942, in her sixty-third year, at 
the Bons Secours Convalescent Home at Grosse Pointe. 
She was buried in Detroit, the funeral service being 
held in the Jesuit Church of SS. Peter and Paul which 
had held so many associations for her. For from those 
early days when she had been permitted to use a base- 
ment room in their school for her classes, the Jesuits 
had always encouraged her grand pioneer work. 
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Many of her ideas particularly that of making cate- 
chetical instruction attractive to children are now 
accepted as a matter of course. As for her apostolate, it 
is no exaggeration to say that she was responsible for 
saving thousands of souls who might otherwise have 
been lost to the Church. 

At seventeen she had written a story describing a 
very difficult girl who, as a result of having been wisely 
instructed in catechism, had become a foreign mis- 
sionary. Surely the words in which Josephine Brownson 
describes her heroine might indeed be applied to her: 

C O glorious mission, little Apostle, to bring back 
souls to the feet of Jesus and open for them the gates of 
Paradise.' 



7 



JUST AN ORDINARY WORKING GIRL 

Margaret Sinclair (1900-1925) 

IN the autumn of 1952, an extraordinary event took 
place in Edinburgh. It was in the nature of a trial. 
During a period of forty-five days numerous witnesses, 
sworn to tell the truth, were closely questioned before 
judges by the Promotor Fidei, popularly known as the 
devil's advocate. 

One can well imagine the excited comments in the 
city. 

'Who would ever have thought she would come to 
this! Just an ordinary working girl!' 

'Well, many people considered the Little Flower 
ordinary!' 

'But this is different. Margaret Sinclair was born in 
a slum. It scarcely seems possible that she could have 
remained unsullied living in such a sordid environ- 
ment, in contact with coarseness, drunkenness and 
soon!' 

'Ah well, environment is not everything. It's wonder- 
ful what God's grace can do. To think that Margaret 
Maggie as we used to call her may one day be 
glorified as a saint.' 

For the extraordinary event referred to was no less 
than an Apostolic Process authorized by the Pope to 
determine whether this Margaret Sinclair, a Scots 
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working girl, had reached so high a degree of sanctity 
that she was entitled to be called Blessed, a step which 
might lead in due course to her canonization. 

Born in a two-roomed basement situated in Middle 
Arthur Place, Edinburgh, on March sgth, 1900, she 
had of a truth been reared amid sordid surroundings 
and in abject poverty. Yet that poor home had held its 
treasures. Margaret herself, in after years, would sum 
it up by saying of a wealthy family: 

'They may be richer than we are but we have the 
richest of all riches and the best happiness, for we are 
Catholics and have such a good father and mother.' 

Her mother, a Catholic, had won Andrew Sinclair 
to the faith before her marriage to him. As a scavenger 
or dustman earning twenty-one shillings a week, theirs 
was a hard struggle for they had six children, John, 
Bella, Margaret, Andrew, Lizzie and Lawrence. At 
times their good and hard-working mother was subject 
to fits of depression. Kneeling beside her the three- 
year-old Margaret would plead: 

'Dinna give way, Mother. Beat me if you like, 
Mother, but dinna give way. 9 

At other times she would murmur : 'I wish I was a big 
girl so that I could help you.' 

'Always trying to do something for ye from her 
youngest day,' declared the mother afterwards. 

Margaret and Bella were very devoted to one 
another but although her sister was the elder by two 
years it was Margaret who took the lead. At the 
Catholic school they attended, the Sisters of Mercy 
found her a quiet, painstaking, well-behaved child, 
always clean and neat; *a pale-faced, large-eyed little 
mouse with a sweet expression.' Her little companions 
liked her as being kind and helpful, jolly and full of 
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fun. She tried however to avoid rude, ill-mannered 
children. 

C I don't think we were meant to mix with coarse 
people/ she would say to Bella, adding, c but maybe 
that is just pride. 3 

Ever concerned about her mother she would hurry 
back home to help her, and when the father was laid 
up for three months in the infirmary it was not the 
eldest daughter who was kept at home to lend a hand, 
but the ten-year-old Margaret. When the mother 
herself was ill it was Margaret, 'always so wise, un- 
selfish and thoughtful for others,' who shouldered the 
task of looking after the family. Bella admitted later 
that when she had found Andrew who adored 
Margaret a nuisance, Margaret would say: c Oh, 
let him come with us, poor wee lad.' 

It was Margaret, too, who not only washed and 
dressed the delicate and somewhat cheeky little Lizzie 
but watched over her at school, in wintry weather 
holding her icy hands close to her heart. 

'She was like a mother to me. I used to wonder at 
the heat that came from Margaret's pinny,' Lizzie 
was to say later. 

So we have the picture of a sweet-natured girl grow- 
ing in spiritual beauty, absorbing as a Catholic the 
precious heritage which Divine Providence had 
bestowed upon her. We hear of the family rosary being 
said every evening, of a father having to be at work at 
5.30 a.m., sometimes going without breakfast so that 
he could go to Holy Communion at 7.30, of his taking 
the children to visit different churches at Christmas 
and during the Forty Hours' Devotion. We read of 
Margaret's liking for Sunday School, of her efforts 
to prevent herself giggling at prayers by thinking of 
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the Holy Face crowned with thorns, of her making 
little sacrifices during Lent by going without butter 
on her bread or sugar in her tea, of her marking her 
Hail Marys on a piece of paper so that she could give 
Baby Jesus a thousand or more as a Christmas present. 
We read, too, of her happiness at receiving her First 
Communion. 

In order that the girls might have a room to them- 
selves their parents had moved to a three-roomed 
dwelling in Blackfriars Street, a poor enough home still 
and in dubious surroundings. Well aware of the 
dangers of bad example, of foul language, of coarse- 
minded lads lounging at street corners and worse, 
they never allowed their children to play in the streets. 
On one occasion as Margaret was nearing home with 
a parcel, a boy slipped his arm round her, saying, 'My 
little darling!' Having deposited her parcel at home 
she vanished. Reappearing a few minutes later flushed 
and breathless, she announced triumphantly: 'He 
won't say that again! 5 

Probably, however, this was the only occasion she 
used such tactics! In the usual way she would meet 
unpleasant behaviour by a silence which was a reproof 
in itself, and as a peacemaker both at home and at 
school she had a happy knack of preventing quarrels 
or turning aside sharp words by a quick change of 
conversation or a merry jest. Fortunately she and her 
brothers and sisters were able to play in the school 
playground and in addition they were the proud 
possessors of a swing, a never failing source of delight. 
Margaret would sometimes become aware of strange 
children hovering round with envious glances. 

'Come on. We'll give each of them twenty swings !* 
she would say. 
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Bella remembered a child pointing her out with the 
words: 'See that girl. She's nice. She gives us swings! 5 

Although Margaret was intelligent and reflective 
she was not intellectually gifted. To the end her letters 
revealed mistakes in spelling and grammar. Her 
talents lay elsewhere. While still at the convent school 
she and Bella attended night classes for sewing, cooking 
and dressmaking. Having a real appreciation of self- 
control she would suggest their keeping silence on their 
way thither. Occasionally she herself would break it, 
saying merrily: 'Well, silence may be golden but for 
goodness sake say something!* 

The certificates she won for these subjects enabled 
her to enter the High School. Here she enjoyed to the 
fall the sport and games, winning prizes for running 
and swimming. But money was badly needed at home 
so, while still at school, she tried to earn a little by 
running messages for a fancy work shop. When her 
mother found she was also expected to scrub the steps 
and passages, she put a stop to such efforts. 

Having left school for good at fourteen, Margaret 
was apprenticed as a french polisher to a firm of 
cabinet makers. She was not there long but a strange 
incident marked that apprenticeship. Discovering a 
picture of Our Lady among some rubbish she hung it 
up. Every morning she arrived to find it had been 
taken down but she promptly replaced it. This silent 
duel between herself and her employer continued 
until, at fifteen her long hair put up to make her 
look older she started the same kind of work in a 
better firm. Here she settled down to the somewhat 
monotonous life of earning her living, the same as 
many another working girl the same, yet different. 
For each day began with Mass and Holy Communion 
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and her work being offered to God was thus raised 
from a natural to a supernatural level. Far from being 
indifferent to her appearance she not only took pains 
to be always clean and neat but she liked pretty clothes 
and managed through her skill with the needle to keep 
herself and the younger ones well dressed. Yet she 
never sought to attract men, being indeed scrupulously 
careful with regard to her behaviour with them. One 
day as she sat alone in her workroom one of her 
fellow workers came in and tried to make her laugh 
by telling a vulgar story. She received it in silence. A 
few days later he tried again with the same result. 
Ashamed at the sight of that silent girl, her beads and 
prayer book beside her, he not only ceased to bother 
her but warned off the others. 

Although Bella and Margaret were now earning 
their living their mother always insisted on their 
being home by nine o'clock. 

C I wouldn't stand for it!' their friends would exclaim. 

'Home is best/ Margaret would reply. 

Yet this quiet, gentle, spiritual girl enjoyed to the 
full the simple pleasures of life. She loved dancing, 
although it would seem that this was usually in con- 
nection with their parish church and with her mother 
or Andrew in attendance, father and John being 
absent fighting in the First World War. However 
weary Margaret might be after such festivity she always 
said her rosary before going to bed. 

C I enjoyed myself so much I must give God His 
share/ she would say to Bella, or 'Think of how many 
religious Orders were praying for us and how many 
souls God was calling home while we were dancing and 
enjoying ourselves.' 

Their friends would express surprise at their being 
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so much with their family instead of seeking more 
exciting companionship. Afterwards Margaret would 
remark to her sister: 

'How much happier they would be if they were 
united like us. Of course they cannot imagine the fun 
we have among ourselves so they cannot understand why 
we have no need to be on the look-out for new friends.' 

Yes, the Sinclairs were a happy family, a poor family 
still but no longer overshadowed by abject poverty. 
Naturally there were differences of character and 
opinion among them but there was one ever ready 
through her example and influence to strengthen their 
underlying affection and unity. 

'She was always cheerful and obedient to Father and 
Mother and a loving understanding sister to us all/ 
declared Andrew later, adding: c She had great in- 
fluence over me and brought it to bear when she 
thought I was not doing right.' 

Aware of Bella's irritation at her father's teasing, 
Margaret would come to the rescue, saying gaily: 
'Why what an awful old father you are to chaff her 
like that!' 

Or it might be that, having hurt her mother's 
feelings, Bella herself was the offender. c Why not offer 
to wash up the tea things for her!' Margaret would 
suggest 

Occasionally the two sisters themselves fell out. 

'Why are you always the first to make it up?' Bella 
asked one day. 

'Someone's got to make an act of humility,' Margaret 
replied. Then confessing frankly that she knew herself 
to be 'proud spirited and of high opinion/ she added: 
C I try and overcome it by saying, "Jesus, meek and 
humble of heart." 3 
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She also told her sister that if with tempers rising 
she felt tempted to give a sharp retort she would leave 
the room, 'rather than say something I should be sorry 
for afterwards. 3 

In the family circle she had another role besides that 
of peacemaker, that of fostering her sister's vocation. 
Buying pamphlets at the door of the church she would 
read them to her sister, encouraging her to talk about 
Our Lady, the saints, the life of a religious, the meaning 
of penance and fasting, the beauty of the soul and so 
forth. From adjoining windows neighbours would see 
the two girls seated together, their big prayer book 
between them, as they sewed, talked and prayed far 
into the night, until their father would bang on the 
wall and bid them get to sleep. 

Ever since they had both been earning money they 
had managed to get away for a little holiday each year. 
The first had been to relations, the second, when 
Margaret was seventeen, to a country village called 
Rosewell. There were none of the usual holiday 
attractions, not even a cinema, and their lodging but a 
poor cottage owned by an old couple. Yet how happy 
they were. There had been a little altercation to start 
with, Bella who usually went to Mass two or three 
times a week being unwilling to agree to daily attend- 
ance at the tiny chapel nearby: Tm not good enough/ 
she declared. 

'It's the devil putting that idea in your head/ her 
sister replied. 'You don't go because you are good but 
because you want to be good. When you begin to go 
every day you will find you cannot live without it.' 

Bella telling all this later ended by saying: 'And so 
it was thanks to dear little Margaret. 9 

What striking contrast to many young workers, with 
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" their desire for boy friends, excitement, shows, dances 
and drinks, was the holiday of these two girls; daily 
Mass, saying the stations in the church, doing the 
housework for the old couple, going off to do the 
shopping hand-in-hand or sitting beside the stream 
singing the little Office of Our Lady, revelling in the 
beauties of the countryside. 

'It's heaven!' Margaret would exclaim. c Oh> how 
lovely it is to be away from the temptations of the city 
and the noise of the world!' For she had her tempta- 
tions, though it may well be that no one realized it. 

'When I am tempted, remembering the power of 
the Holy Name I always say the name of Jesus ten 
times very slowly,' she told her sister. 

It was during one of these holidays at the end of the 
First World War that Margaret, now nineteen, met a 
young ex-service man. Up till then she had not 
responded to the various young men who would have 
liked to 'keep company' with her. But this particular 
one, having accompanied her and her sister to Mass, 
had been introduced to her parents. He soon came to be 
regarded almost as one of the family especially when 
they realized that he was in love with Margaret and 
wanted to marry her. Her parents, particularly her 
mother, encouraged the match, for under her daughter's 
influence he had become a keen Catholic and was a 
steady worker. So the two drifted into an engagement, 
a strange one-sided affair, for she refused to be alone 
with him or let him as much as kiss her! Eventually, 
aware that her daughter was not happy about it, her 
mother said: 'If you fed like that about it you should 
tell him/ 

Finally Margaret sought the advice of a Jesuit 
whose name was Father Agius. 
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'Would it be a sin for me to break my engagement, 
Father? 5 she asked. 

With that the whole story came out. To her relief 
she learned that she was in no way bound to many 
the young man and a letter of explanation to him 
brought the whole thing to an end. 

After her death, bearing witness to her purity and 
goodness, the young man said: 'She allowed no 
flirting or walking arm-in-arm. What I admired most 
was her faith.' 

Meanwhile Margaret had been carrying on her work 
as french polisher, winning the regard of all. 

'Everyone treated her with respect/ said her brother 
Andrew. 'She had the sweetest nature, full of con- 
sideration for others and wholly unselfish.' 

Bella, however, not only had a bit of a temper but a 
somewhat glum look at times. 

'Force yourself to give a little smile no matter what 
you are feeling. You never know who may be in 
trouble. If you smile at them in passing it may lighten 
the way for them and give them courage to bear it,* 
Margaret advised, her own sweet smile begun for love 
of God having become habitual. 

Her influence also extended to the girl who was to 
marry her brother John, for we hear of Margaret, ill 
with the flu, getting up and going out to wait about in 
the snow, having arranged to take Nellie to be in- 
structed in the faith. 

During these years Margaret's spiritual life had 
deepened, her lunch hour being spent before the 
Blessed Sacrament or the Sacred Heart for which she 
had a great devotion. Lizzie was to say afterwards that 
many a time she would wake from sleep to see her 
sister, her arms outstretched, deep in prayer. Her 
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mother, too, entering the bedroom on one occasion, 
had crept away overawed at the sight of that motionless, 
white figure. 

The time came when Bella felt the call to religion. 

*It was Margaret who saved my vocation/ she de- 
clared afterwards. Tor when I told her that my con- 
fessor had spoken to me twice about it and that I was 
not going back to him . . . she said it was a serious 
thing to refuse such a grace from God/ 

And so helped and encouraged by that dearly loved 
sister who, although two years younger than herself, 
had ever been the leader urging her on to the highest, 
Bella made the great decision to surrender her life to 
God by entering the Congregation of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor. She begged Margaret to join her. 
But Margaret's vocation lay elsewhere. During week- 
end retreats at the convent of Marie Reparatrice, 
kneeling 'immovable, her eyes riveted on the Host 
enthroned in the golden rays of the monstrance, 5 she 
had realized it with ever-increasing certainty. And so 
it was that once again she sought out Father Agius 
who had helped her over her engagement, saying: 
Tather, I want to be a Poor Clare. 9 

He had questioned her carefully, this quiet, fervent 
girl with her clear, steadfast, grey eyes, warning her 
that as the Poor Clares belonged to a penitential order, 
their aim being to help with Our Lord's redemptive 
work for mankind by sharing in the sufferings of His 
Passion through self-sacrifice and self-denial, she would 
find the life very hard. 

*I want to suffer for Our Lord/ was the reply. And she 
went on to tell him of the mortifications she was already 
practising such as going without breakfast and wearing 
next her skin a little cross studded with sharp nails. 
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Nevertheless, despite the certainty of her vocation, 
she wondered whether it would not be best for her 
mother's sake to postpone her entry for a time since 
Bella was leaving for her convent and Andrew for 
Canada. Father Agius, however, felt it was better for 
her mother to face one heavy blow than several in 
succession. And so it proved. For after her mother's 
first reaction at the thought of giving two daughters 
to God, she ended by saying: C I would gie the lot to 
Him.' 

Being an enclosed order, the majority of Poor Clare 
nuns never leave their convent, but as they depend for 
their food and the necessities of life chiefly on charity, 
they have extern sisters who beg for alms. It was as an 
extern sister that Margaret applied at the local Poor 
Clare convent at Liberton, only to find that there was 
no vacancy. So it was arranged after she had been 
pronounced physically fit by a doctor that she should 
enter their convent at Netting Hill, London. Thus at 
the age of twenty-three, on July sist, 1923, a month 
after Bella had entered the Little Sisters of the Poor, 
Margaret bade farewell to her home and native city 
knowing she would see them no more. Then having 
travelled to London with Andrew, and having seen 
him off at Tilbury Docks, she made her way alone to 
her destination, the Poor Clare convent. 

Doubtless, Margaret must have suffered greatly at 
first, not only from the unaccustomed hardness of that 
mortified life of holy poverty with its fasting, abstinence, 
lack of warmth and so forth, but from homesickness 
and loneliness. Previously she had always lived among 
those who knew and loved her but here she was a 
stranger. Nevertheless her few simple letters express 
her happiness, while at the same time they show her 
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customary thought for others. To her 'dear little sister 
Lizzie,* she wrote: 

'I know you will do your best as well as Nellie, John 
and Lawrence that is to try and help dear Mother in 
every way and also in cheering her up/ 

In the following February she had the joy of seeing 
her parents and her brother John. They had made the 
long journey from Edinburgh to attend her clothing, 
the beginning of her novitiate. Radiant and lovely, 
dressed as a bride, she was sitting with them in the 
parlour just before the ceremony when the door sud- 
denly opened and there stood Bella, *Oh, Maggie/ 
she cried, 'Just the same old tuppence!' And regardless 
of the bridal finery the two sisters were in each other's 
arms. 

After the joyful excitement of the clothing, Bella 
having departed for the novitiate in France, the others 
for home, Margaret resumed her life of prayer, penance 
and toil. We can picture her as an extern sister in her 
wearisome, humiliating task of begging for alms, 
tramping for hours through the London streets in all 
kinds of weather on aching feet, knocking at this door 
and that, receiving many refusals and even rebuffs, 
returning at length to the convent with perhaps but a 
few shillings for all that labour. There were other trials. 
In her family life and home town she had been loved, 
admired and respected. It must therefore have proved 
a heavy cross to find herself of little account and 
subject to criticism. Later these words were found 
jotted in her notebook : 

'The Way of the Cross. First Station. Jesus receives 
the cruel sentence of death and receives it with meek- 
ness. O, my Jesus, help me to think of this often and 
give me the grace to accept all unjust criticism in the 
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same way as I desire to do in all things Thy holy will/ 
, Before her death she said to her mother: e l had my 
ups and downs at the convent but I did not mind 
what they said to Mother Abbess about me. Our Lord 
was pleased with me because I was doing His will.' 

Despite these and other trials and tribulations, 
many spiritual joys and consolations must have been 
bestowed on her. A Franciscan priest passing through 
London about this time, having met her, said later: 
*I was impressed by her radiant appearance; she looked 
so guileless, simple, sincere, unaffected, docile and 
humble.' 

Owing possibly to the death of her father none of her 
family attended her profession the following year when, 
having been crowned with thorns to signify her choice 
of sharing the sufferings of her Saviour, she received 
the name of Sister Mary Francis of the Five Wounds. 
In retreat she had jotted down this resolution: 

e l will be submissive in all things, having always 
before me that my Lord, my God, was ever submissive 
to St. Joseph and obedient unto the death of the cross/ 

Two months after her profession she was put to the 
test. She had given up her home and her country, now 
she was asked to sacrifice her religious life in the 
convent. In tears but murmuring, e lt is the holy will 
of God' she was borne away to a sanatorium at Warley, 
in Essex, run by the Sisters of Charity. It had been 
discovered that she had tuberculosis of the throat. 
Although her mother and brother, visiting her, found 
her bright and cheerful, she had but seven months to 
live, seven months' suffering from breathlessness, pain 
and sickness, racked all the time by a hacking cough. 
The Sister Superior said afterwards : 

c No word or breath of complaint or murmur ever 
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crossed her lips. ... I wondered where her faults 
lay but I failed to discover any and I saw her under 
great trials and sufferings, physical and otherwise. . . .* 

The priests who visited her were greatly impressed 
by her holiness. One said of her afterwards: 

'Her love of God was wonderful . . . the outcome a 
corresponding love for souls. After an extra bout of 
pain she would exclaim, "It is all for souls".' 

To a Sister who asked her how she had fared she 
replied with a smile: 

'A day of great suffering. If I could only gain one 
soul for Jesus it would be worth it all. 5 

To her joy she received a visit from Father Agius. 
He reminded her that Our Lord was always with her. 

'Why, yes/ she answered simply. 'He is always with 
me like playing with me . . . when I took my vows 
there were lots of people and things and He asked me 
whether I liked all that or whether I would rather be 
alone with Him. I only wanted Him. . . .' 

The priest asked if she had a special name for Him. 

'Sweet Jesus/ 

'Does He ever answer?* 

Tes. "My love".' 

'Have you ever seen Him?' 

*Yes. Very sad.' 

She explained, however, that it was not an outward 
seeing or hearing. On another occasion she told him 
that Our Lady, her Guardian Angel and once St. 
Joseph had also helped and comforted her. Father 
Agius left the bedside feeling that he was indeed 
privileged to have ministered to so pure a soul, for he 
had discovered on hearing her confession that she had 
never committed a deliberate venial sin throughout 
the whole of her life. Before leaving for Scotland he 
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visited her again. Weak and exhausted she whispered: 
*He is always with me.' Then ardently, 'I want to 
sec Him!' 

When her mother, John and Lizzie came to bid her 
farewell, the mother weeping, yet resigned de- 
clared that long ago she had given her child to God 
and now He could take her to Himself. Twice believing 
the end was near she had received the Last Sacraments. 
Finally, during the night of November 24th, 1925, clad 
in her habit and clasping her crucifix, with the words 
'Jesus, Mary and Joseph I give you my heart and my 
soul,* she breathed her last. She was twenty-five. 
That same night her body was borne back to the 
convent in London, the coffin being opened that her 
sisters in religion might lay upon that noble brow a 
wreath of laurel, the token of victory. She was laid 
to rest in the Kensal Green cemetery and that, one 
would have thought, was the end. But it was not. 

On hearing of her death, Father Agius, believing 
her to be in heaven, knelt down and besought her 
intercession. Two spiritual graces he greatly needed 
were bestowed on him. In convents and at retreats 
he began to talk about this Scots girl who, born in a 
slum, had been called to live the life of a poor worker 
in contact with everything ugly and sordid; with the 
allurements of sex, with unhealthy and immoral 
excitements, with envy, discontent and rebellion. 
What had prevented the repressions, inhibitions and 
tendencies to evil or crime which many psychiatrists 
would expect to result from such an environment? 
Two things : a good Catholic upbringing and her own 
co-operation with the grace of God. Thus Margaret 
Sinclair had blossomed like a flower to a high degree of 
lanctity. 
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The interest of the public was aroused. Favours 
were reported as being received by those who sought 
her intercession. Two years after her death a com- 
mittee was formed to study the records of her life, 
and the following year her body was brought to 
Edinburgh, to be reburied among her own people* 
Two years later the Sacred Congregation of Rites 
authorized the holding of the Informative Process 
and so it went on until, in 1952, at the direction of the 
Pope the Apostolic Process concerned with the Beatifi- 
cation Cause of the Servant of God, Margaret Sinclair, 
took place in Edinburgh. That solemn ceremony, 
lasting forty-five days, proved a deeply moving event 
for those taking part, bringing to light as it did the 
exquisite character and the deep love of God of a Scots 
working girl of our day. The cause for her beatification 
the last stage before canonization now awaits the 
verdict of Rome. This may take time, but in the mean- 
while that humble home in which she lived her simple, 
holy, happy, selfless life has been purchased. People 
from many countries visit the bedroom in which she 
prayed, they seek her intercession at her tomb. Books 
and booklets of her life have been translated into 
French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, Hungarian, 
German, Dutch, Danish, Norwegian, Chinese and 
Japanese. 

How glorious an end for that Scots lassie Margaret 
Sinclair. Little did she dream that her every word, 
every action, every devotion would one day be made 
the object of scrutiny, so that she might be held up as an 
example for young workers throughout the world, 
as one who lived in this corrupt and godless age as a 
light in the darkness. 
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A MESSENGER FOR MARY 

Edel Quinn (1907-1944) 

, will you marry me?* 

How many pretty young secretaries have dreamt of 
hearing those words from their employer! Not so EdeL 
To the young Frenchman's amazement the merry 
sparkle died out of her eyes, while the dazzling smile 
changed to an expression of dismay. 

*No, no ... it is impossible. You see ... I have 
promised myself to God!' 

Distressed at having to cause him such pain she had 
gone on to explain that as soon as she could be spared 
from home, she intended to become a nun, to live a life 
of penance and prayer as a Poor Clare. That was the 
last thing he had imagined. Of course she was a good, 
kind, unselfish girl, going daily to Mass like so many 
folk in Dublin city. But on the other hand, with her 
high spirits, her love of life and laughter, her enjoy- 
ment of music, dancing and sport well, for her to be 
thinking of becoming a Poor Clare was the last thing 
he had expected, 

Edel remained unshakable in her decision. Yet 
although she never married, neither did she become a 
nun. If a gipsy telling her fortune had muttered: 
'It's a foreign land I'm seeing. Wild beasts, a 
blazing sun, you in their midst . . .' Edel Quinn 
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would have treated it as a joke with peals of 
laughter. 

Yet, had this young Irish girl known it, a strange 
and wonderful destiny was to be hers. 

The eldest of five children, she had been born at 
Greenane, Co. Cork, in Ireland, on September I4th, 
1907. 

'Edel! an odd name. Maybe short for edelweiss,' the 
priest had reflected at her christening. Actually he had 
misunderstood. The child's mother had said 'Mary 
Adela* but 'Mary Edel' she had been christened and 
Edel she had remained. 

*A real imp bubbling over with good spirits, full of 
life and gaiety and up to every prank, the centre of 
every group bent on fun and mischief. 3 

Such is the description of the ten-year-old, golden- 
haired child given by the Loreto convent school at 
Enniscorthy. One of the nuns, a friend of the family, 
reveals other characteristics of the growing girl: 

'Never slipshod in her work \ . . unselfish, ready to 
do others a service, a born organizer, everything she 
undertook she did well/ 

The Quinn family consisted of five children, Edel 
having three younger sisters, Leslie, Mona and 
Dorothea, and one brother, Ralph. As their father, 
who was manager of the National Bank, was trans- 
ferred from one branch to another, they lived in various 
places, but wherever their home happened to be 
it was a happy one. When at fifteen Edel was sent as a 
boarder to the convent of the Faithful Companions of 
Jesus, at Upton, Cheshire, in England, she set off 
apparently in her usual good spirits. And as a lively, 
attractive girl who threw herself wholeheartedly into 
both lessons and games, being an excellent tennis 
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player and captain of the cricket team, she was noted 
among other things for her light-hearted gaiety. It was 
said that she was never depressed or moody, yet her 
light-heartedness concealed deep feelings. No one at 
home or at school realized the bitter tears shed in 
secret each term at the parting from that family to 
whom she was so devoted. Her bright, sunny nature 
went hand-in-hand with other unexpected qualities. 
The nuns knew her to be reliable, kind and high- 
principled, ready to do a good turn to anyone. She was 
too a keen member of Our Lady's Sodality. It was this 
early devotion that was to lead her as the chosen 
messenger of Mary to win many souls to that same 
love for the Mother of God. 

When Edel left school at seventeen, the family was 
settled in Dublin. While training at a secretarial 
college she helped in the home. Naturally as the eldest 
her sisters and brother looked up to her, but her 
parents too consulted her, she was so wise and clear- 
headed; 'Granny, 5 her father called her. 

Girls are usually somewhat timid. Not so Edel. 'She 
never knew the meaning of fear, 5 said her mother. And 
so it was that on that night when strange noises from 
the cellar had given rise to the terrifying thought of 
burglars, it was Edd, armed with a poker, who had 
crept down to the attack. Only to discover it was a cat! 
Later, as a pioneer amid the terrors of the African 
jungle, Edel was to find that fearlessness a most valuable 
asset. But much was to happen before that. 

Her training over, she found employment as a typist 
in a French firm which dealt with the importation of 
building materials. It was not work which held much 
attraction for her but she gave herself to it whole- 
heartedly, showing herself efficient and conscientious, 
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careful never to waste the firm's time. But it was not a 
question of all work and no play. Young, attractive, 
enjoying life like other young girls of twenty, she 
played tennis, danced to the gramophone at a friend's 
house, and played golf for which she had a special 
liking. Such were her natural inclinations. Not that 
she had much time for pleasure for she had various 
duties. As a member of the Loreto Social Club she 
helped in the training and entertaining of young girls, 
playing the piano for them and composing little plays 
and operettas for them to sing and act. Then, too, there 
were her home ties, helping her mother with the house 
and the children. * We never saw a trace of selfishness 
in her, 5 they said later. 

There was for instance that evening when after a 
tiring day at the office she had reached home longing 
to rest. Referring to it afterwards in a letter, she said: 
*When I got home Mum mentioned that the kiddies 
were dying to see the illuminations. . . .* And so, her 
natural desire for rest put aside, she had carted her 
young sisters and brother round the town until getting 
on for midnight. 

Never despondent, tackling difficulties with calm 
cheerfulness, a merry, kind, unselfish girl with just a 
touch of obstinacy, a trait common to most strong 
characters a keen and efficient business girl, Edel 
was something more. From the time of her First 
Communion at the age of nine, she had taken her 
religion seriously though with little outward show, 
having indeed a horror of making a parade of her 
devotions or discussing them. Nevertheless, an 
occasional phrase written or recorded here and there 
reveals her deep spirituality. She generally attended a 
daily 7 a.m. Mass before going to work. With a real love 
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of prayer, of the Mass and the Blessed Sacrament, it was 
at this time that she wrote: 'There is always a terrible 
void in a day when Mass and Communion are missed.' 

Although she was known to be truly religious it was 
small wonder that her employer, having fallen in love 
with this gay, smiling girl noted for her enjoyment of 
life and her love of a joke, should have been utterly 
dumbfounded to find his proposal of marriage met with 
the amazing announcement: 

e l have promised myself to God. When the family can 
spare me I hope to become a Poor Clare.' 

The young Frenchman, who had already arranged 
the transfer of his business to London, left the country 
alone and heavy-hearted. They corresponded, however, 
for some time, EdePs letters, avoiding all sentiment, 
and spiritual in tone, being signed H.B.S., short for 
Handmaid of the Blessed Sacrament. 

Although her goal was the Poor Clare convent at 
Belfast, in the meantime a new interest was occupying 
her attention. A few years previously, on September yth, 
1921, a movement had been started in Dublin under 
the patronage of Our Lady called the Legion of Mary. 

*If we love Mary we must share her anxiety for souls 
and must search them out,' their leader, Mr. Frank 
Duff, had declared. And so, based on the idea of the 
Roman army of former times, its members, known as 
Legionaries, soldiers of Mary, had started their work 
of visiting people in their homes in order to win those 
who were slipping away from the Church or those 
living in sin. Different branches, Praesidia as they were 
called, had been formed with a spiritual director, 
president, secretary and so forth, one praesidium, Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart, having as its purpose the 
aid of fallen girls. Two years after the Legion had 
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started this work, a Jesuit mission had made a certain 
black spot of Dublin, called Bentley Place, the object 
of its campaign, while the legionaries visited its hostile, 
evil-living people every evening and sought to turn 
them from their sinful ways. Their efforts had proved 
surprisingly successful until, one night, Bentley Place 
had been raided by the police, and some of the worst 
offenders arrested. Believing the legionaries were to 
blame, Bentley Place had seethed with anger. The 
Legion had been warned of threats of violence. 

'Don't go to Bentley Place this evening/ begged 
their friends* 'You'll never come away alive!' 

In the usual way, legionaries, like soldiers, obey 
orders, going where they are sent. But that evening 
Frank Duff had called for volunteers. Sixteen had 
stepped forward. So he and the two girls originally 
selected had set off under the protection of Our Lady. 
Directly they had set foot in Bentley Place people had 
appeared in their doorways shaking their fists and 
uttering threats and curses. One woman, beside herself 
with rage, rushed threateningly towards them only 
to fall at their feet in a fit. Their anger for the moment 
forgotten, her neighbours had gathered round, and 
thus Frank Duff had been able to reassure them that 
the legionaries had not been responsible for that raid 
by the police. The mission nearby, seizing the oppor- 
tunity, a fine procession then passed through that 
street where formerly a priest dared not enter. It had 
been a wonderful victory for the Legion of Mary, 
Bentley Place lost its evil reputation from that day. 
Later it was pulled down. 

Now Edel herself was not a member of the Legion. 
One day meeting a girl friend she had not seen for 
some time she invited her to her home. 
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*I can't manage Thursday, I have to attend a Legion 
meeting,' Mona replied. 

'Oh, do ask if I may attend! 3 begged Edel 

Mona secretly felt that this smartly dressed, pretty 
young girl beaming with fun and laughter was not at 
all the type to deal with rough people, curses, rudeness 
and so forth, which visiting the poor might entail. 
But she was wrong. Edel attended that meeting. 
Kneeling before a statue of Mary, Mediatrix of all 
graces, the legionaries first recited the usual prayers 
and the rosary. Then followed the minutes, reports, 
the giving of orders. Finally offering themselves to God 
for the seeking of souls in darkness, the legionaries set 
out on their appointed tasks. Deeply moved Edel 
decided to join the Legion. And so, attached to a 
praesidium called Our Lady of Victories, she became 
quickly absorbed in this new venture. Once she had 
said to a friend: 'I do hate visiting!' Now, five evenings 
were devoted to Legionary visiting. 

With her sweet smile and tender sympathy she 
proved wonderfully successful in making fiiends and 
winning the most difficult people. So much so, that 
after she had served for two years 'in the ranks' an 
amazing thing occurred. A praesidium, Our Lady 
Refuge of Sinners, engaged in the difficult work of 
rescuing prostitutes, requested Headquarters to 
nominate a president. The members, assembled for a 
meeting awaiting the arrival of the new president, 
were astonished, horrified and indignant when a young 
smiling girl of twenty-two walked in. It was Edel 
Quinn. The meeting took place quietly enough but 
when she had departed the storm broke. On behalf 
of all the members, the Spiritual Director set out to 
protest to Headquarters that what was needed was a 
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mature, experienced person as president, not a young 
girl. Those in authority, however, believing that Edel 
with her youthful innocence and lighthearted gaiety 
would have considerable influence over c bad girls/ 
refused to appoint someone else. 

Thus Edel now had the responsibility of presiding 
over meetings, receiving reports, allocating work and 
training others in discipline. Giving the best herself 
she expected the same of others. On one occasion, 
reproaching a legionary for being late, she said: *A 
Legion appointment is an appointment with Our 
Lady to do a certain work with her. 5 

Those who had protested against her appointment 
were quickly convinced that despite her youth she was 
the right person in the right place. For not only was 
she efficient and full of zeal but her kindness and 
smiling good-humour made her extremely popular 
with those who had wandered into evil ways. Many 
of her evenings were spent at the Sancta Maria hostel 
entertaining some of these rescued girls, playing the 
piano while they sang and danced, organizing charades; 
or games for them. Her Legionary activities, however, 
did not interfere with her secretarial work or prevent 
her sharing the family life at home. One evening the 
president appeared at a Legionary meeting in a dance 
frock. 

'It's my brother's birthday, Pm going on to a dance 
afterwards/ she explained with a merry smile. 

Nevertheless, continually keeping late hours, often 
not home until midnight, her health began to suffer. 

*If you are not careful we shall be having Mass 
offered up for a dead legionary!' one of the older 
members warned her. 

That would be fine!' Edel retorted with a laugh. 
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Her praesidium was now responsible for visiting 
disreputable lodging houses. It meant facing snubs, 
insults, ridicule, abuse, foul language, evil smells and 
dirt. All this she accepted in a spirit of mortification in 
preparation for her entry into the Poor Clare convent. 
That was still her goal. She knew well the valuable 
work the Legion was doing, but she wanted to surrender 
everything to God: her youth, her family and all her little 
joys and comforts. But her mother had told her that 
she was still needed at home. So she had waited 
patiently, until to her joy the date for her entry into the 
Belfast Poor Clare convent had been fixed for the spring 
of 1932. Alas, when that time came it found her in 
quite another place, in a sanatorium. It had been dis- 
covered that she was suffering from tuberculosis. 

Edel had had to face the fact that she could never 
be a Poor Clare, while at the same time she was de- 
prived of her Legionary work. It might have been 
thought that such bitter disappointment would have 
vented itself in sadness or tears. Well, there were 
apparently tears ! This is what a friend says of her as a 
patient who had won the affection of all the other 
patients in the sanatorium : 

'She was always in a good humour, she made every- 
one happy. She was never in a state of depression and 
would often laugh till the tears came. . . . She never 
complained. One would have thought she was on a 
holiday.' 

What enabled her to bear the cross laid on her so 
lightly? Had not Mary said, 'Let it be done according 
to thy will!' Very well then, it was as simple as that. 
EdeTs motto might well have been, "What God wills, 
I will,' for a favourite saying of hers was: 'It is the will, 
the will, the will that matters,' 
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During her illness she read many spiritual books 
but, still having a horror of being regarded as in any 
way exceptional, she hid not only her suffering but the 
secret of her spiritual life even from nuns and priests 
under cover of her lighthearted gaiety. At the end of 
eighteen months, the doctor allowed her to return 
home. Still somewhat frail she took part in a Legionary 
pilgrimage to Lourdes, an event which linked her even 
closer to Our Lady* Then, finally, deciding not to 
bother about her state of health, she again took a 
position as secretary. Soon, too, she was engaged in 
organizing whist drives and concerts for the Sancta 
Maria hostel and acting as vice-president of a junior 
praesidium for young hospital nurses. 

Meanwhile, the Legion, having spread from Ireland 
to Scotland, Madras, the Indies and America, members 
were asked to volunteer to help with its extension in 
England. Edel begged that she might spend her 
holiday in this work. 

'You are not strong enough. You don't realize how 
tiring it would be/ she was told. 

But Edel had her way. Sent to North Wales, she 
travelled about giving talks and lectures and dis- 
cussing the work with priests. As a result the Bishop 
of Shrewsbury made plans to start the Legion in his 
diocese. Back home Edel was not satisfied. She was so 
conscious of the need of Catholic Action in England. 
Having thought it over she made the following request 
to the Legion authorities: 

'I should very much like to work at extending the 

Legion in England, using Chester as my centre. I know 

it means giving up my job and leaving home, but I 

beg you to let me go. 9 

She was told that her request would be considered. 
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She waited and still waited. Why this delay? It seemed 
odd. Finally she was summoned to Headquarters. 

'Edel, you have asked to be sent to Chester. Would 
you be willing to undertake extension in South Africa?* 

'With all my heart!' she exclaimed, her face alight 
with joy. 

Although it came as a shock to her parents, they 
gave their consent, the idea being that she should join 
another legionary already at work in that part of the 
world. Then for various reasons the plan was changed, 
one being that it would be, of greater value to extend 
the Legion elsewhere. The question was put to her: 

'Would you be willing to start this work alone in 
Central Africa?' 

'Of course/ she exclaimed joyfully, adding with 
sparkling eyes, 'This is the happiest moment in my life.' 

Directly the project became known to the public 
there was violent opposition from all quarters. 

'Absolute madness to send a delicate person on such 
an undertaking!' was the accepted verdict. 

Finally the matter was brought forward for dis- 
cussion at a Legionary meeting. One of the priests 
present, a leading authority, stressing the dangers and 
difficulties and urging that it needed a strong man, not 
a frail girl, ended by saying: 'To send Edel Quinn to 
Africa would be sheer folly!' 

Edel, who was present, replied: " . . I am going with 
my eyes open. I know it will be no picnic.' 

In the end it was put to the vote and, strange to say, 
all were in favour of her going, even the priest who had 
opposed it. Our Lady having chosen her messenger had 
won the day. 

Having first made another pilgrimage to Lourdes, it 
was arranged that Edel should join a missionary party 
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sailing for Africa. Now that the time for parting with 
her family was drawing near all tried to hide the pain 
it caused them. Edel herself, writing to a friend who 
had suffered a loss, said: 

'Even the worst pains, sorrows and disappointments 
are only for a time. So long as God's will be done, it 
matters not where He places us or what He asks us to 
bear. 3 

She left Ireland on October 24th, 1936. She was 
twenty-nine. It had been arranged that she should 
spend a few days in England and here she met Cardinal 
Hinsley and the president of the Legion, who said 
afterwards: 

'On a visit to Ireland I had called to see a legionary 
who was very ill in a sanatorium. . . . Imagine my 
amazement at seeing before me in the intrepid adven- 
turer of Africa that same poor invalid, 5 

Although Edel suffered much from seasickness 
during the voyage to Africa, she retained her good 
spirits, making friends with the other passengers and 
writing many letters from her berth ending, 'Yours 
floatingly, Edel!' Finally, having disembarked at the 
port of Mombasa where she was welcomed by the 
bishop, she continued her journey to Nairobi, a city 
with a mixed population of Europeans, Indians and 
Africans- When she explained the work of the Legion 
the leading Catholics told her that with so many races 
and tribes it was a hopeless proposition for her to try 
to establish it there. Edel, however, nothing daunted, 
arranged a talk. Having heard what she had to say the 
twenty-five people present summed it up by saying: 
There's no work of this kind for us to do in Nairobi. 
The missionaries see to all that.' 

Then someone mentioned that she knew of fourteen 
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children needing instruction. That started the ball 
rolling. It was arranged that six women should teach 
the children while others would visit the hospital and 
look after the church. So to EdePs joy the first praesi- 
dium of the Legion of Mary in Central East Africa 
came into being. But hers was a formidable under- 
taking. She had to win the support of the missionaries 
as spiritual directors. 

'We've no time/ some said. Others, 'Africans are far 
too unreliable for this sort of thing. Besides, think of 
the difficulties of language.' 

Nevertheless Edel had a talk with some of the 
Africans. They questioned her closely: 

'If we join the Legion can we wear pretty frocks ? 
Can we go dancing ? Can we get married ?' One went so 
far as to ask, 'Can I pay someone else to do the work 
forme?' 

Their doubts satisfied the first praesidium for 
African men and women was founded, their work to 
visit the prisons, to help slack Catholics and those 
who were not properly married, 

But Nairobi was not enough. EdePs work was to 
extend. Safari is the name given to travelling in Africa, 
mostly by lorry and over roads which, except in the 
cities, are often mere rough tracks through the bush. 
Edel now set out on her travels in these uncomfortable 
lorries, bumping and jolting hundreds of miles under 
the blazing sun. Frequently she had to endure tropical 
downpours of rain, terrible thunderstorms, and break- 
downs caused through engine trouble or mud. Once 
three of them were stuck in the mud all night. 

'To be with Him in union with Mary just loving 
Him ... in my travelling,' she jotted down in her 
notebook. 
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Although these safaris must have been a great ordeal 
for such a frail person they were not without interest. 
Her letters home described gazelles, zebras, monkeys, 
a river packed with hippos and crocodiles, unseen 
lions known to be lurking not far off. 

Her labours were crowned with success, many 
praesidia being formed in various places, including 
convent schools; for the missionaries, both priests and 
nuns, were finding that Africans as legionaries became 
better Catholics. One missionary said: 

*The Legion of Mary is the greatest aid we have. It 
far surpasses our highest expectations. Truly the 
Blessed Virgin has done wonders through the 
Legion, , . .* 

In Nairobi itself a curia was established, that is 
a centre responsible for the many praesidia of the city. 
This left Edel freer for her extension work. As the 
Apostolic Delegate, Mgr. Roberi, had recommended 
the Legion to all the bishops, Edel Quinn was no 
longer regarded as an unknown young woman trying 
to do missionary work, but as a consecrated messenger 
of Our Lady. So now her work entailed discussions and 
conferences with bishops, priests, archbishops and 
cardinals, resulting in many requests to start the work 
elsewhere. And so to Mombasa and its neighbouring 
villages set among the banana groves of the mountain- 
side, to Zanzibar, an island of palms and clove planta- 
tions with picturesque Arab dwellings ... on and on 
... a praesidium founded in a leper colony ... on 
and on ... But the difficulties of transport hampered 
the work. Having obtained permission from Dublin to 
purchase a car, Edel wrote home, saying: 

'Picture me in my Rolls-Royce!' 

The Rolls-Royce was a dilapidated Ford! 
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With a Mohammedan driver dismissed later be- 
cause he drank this courageous young woman 
travelled far and wide through the vast territories of 
Kenya, Tanganyika, Uganda, Mauritius, Nyasaland 
and South Africa; through the bush with its somewhat 
alarming people with their witch doctors and war 
drums; through the jungles swarming with insects and 
snakes. On and on, losing her way, getting stranded, 
once for two hours quite alone in the heart of the 
jungle with its wild beasts. On and on, and then back 
on her trails to consolidate her work. Was she never 
afraid? They said she was fearless. But who knows! 
Assuredly she believed that under the blue mantle ol 
Our Lady she was safe. To her anxious family she 
wrote: 

'I have never had to sleep out in my Rolls but if 
I did it would be all right it is lion-proof.' 

But the never-ending toil was wearing her out. She 
suffered constantly from high temperature and fatigue. 
With the outbreak of war her family wondered 
anxiously if she would be cut off from the financial 
support she had been receiving from Dublin. However, 
she refused to consider a return home. 

'Let no one trouble about me. God will provide. . . , 
For me the Legion comes before everything,' she 
wrote. 

At the request of the Archbishop she set off for 
Mauritius, an island with a cosmopolitan population 
of Catholics, Hindus, Mahommedans and Jews. Here 
she was cordially welcomed by the Missionary Fathers 
and the first praesidium, Our Lady of Victories, came 
into being in the cathedral. During her nine-month 
stay, 30 praesidia were formed with 750 active members 
and 5,000 auxiliaries. She was immensely popular. 
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*You should take care of that cough/ remarked a 
friend anxiously. 

*Oh that cough! It will be with me till I die/ she 
retorted merrily. 

Despite her being so delicate and weary she was 
described as always bubbling over with gaiety, for 
during the strain and worries of the work her light- 
heartedness and sense of humour never deserted her. 
Once she shed a few tears. It was on leaving Mauritius. 
'As soon as my work becomes really interesting and I 
have made friends, I have to break away and face the 
unknown/ she said* 

Back in Africa, the dilapidated Ford replaced by a 
new car, with her ailing body growing ever weaker 
she was convinced that she drew her strength to carry 
on from the Holy Eucharist and from the prayers of 
her fellow legionaries. And then Dublin received a 
wire: 

'Attack pleurisy. Impossible to continue work at 
present/ 

'Shocked by wire. Should you come home?' came the 
reply. 

Knowing that with the war on it was impossible to 
send out an envoy to replace her, she preferred to 
remain where she was, doing what work she could. 
So from her bed in a sanatorium she remained in 
contact with the centres she had founded which were 
yielding so fine a harvest. Through that first foundation 
at Nairobi, for example, 300 baptisms had taken place 
and over 1,000 catechumens were under instruction. 

Although her heart was in her work she realized 
that work was not everything. Was there not the 
apostolate of suffering? The Vicar Apostolic of Nyasa 
had written to her saying: *You can love and praise 
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God and give Him honour as much in sickness as in 
health, merely by conforming to His Will.' 

She herself jotted down the following: 

'One's duty is not only to work but to pray and 
sanctify oneself for those worked for/ 

So, weak and wasted, knowing the end was not far 
off, she remained bright and cheerful, having an ever- 
increasing passion for the Holy Eucharist. Much 
touched by all the kindness she received, she said: 

'It's just what one expects. When one works for the 
Blessed Virgin, one never need worry about anything.* 

At the end of six months she rallied sufficiently to 
return to light work at Nairobi, directing like a mother 
the many increasing legionaries. 'She is the legionary 
angel !' they would say. 

So weak that she could scarcely walk, her activities 
needed a tremendous effort of the will. 

c Be careful not to show lack of interest or fatigue 
before others, 9 she wrote in her diary. 

Nevertheless, despite a sudden collapse followed by 
a partial recovery, though now unable to walk she 
travelled about speaking at conferences, at the same 
time preparing an English convert to take her place, 
saying: 

*You are blazing the East African trail and so you 
can count yourself as one highly privileged by Our 
Lady. 5 

She was handing on a rich harvest. A bishop had 
written: 'Everywhere I find the legionaries doing 
magnificent Catholic Action.' 

She was not to know that ten years later there would 
be no fewer than 33 curiae and 400 praesidia in that 
very city which had been regarded as hopeless. 

But now for that messenger of Mary the end of the 
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trail was reached. Suffering from fever, pain and sleep- 
lessness she lay dying in a convent of the Precious Blood 
at Nairobi, dying, yet still smiling and happy, cheerful 
and even lively. Heart attacks added to her sufferings. 
Resuming consciousness after one such attack she 
asked: 

'What has happened ? Is Jesus coming ?' 

She received the Last Sacraments where she lay in 
the summerhouse in the garden. It was May isth, 1944* 
She was thirty-seven. 

In her notebook she had once written: 

'Daily review to see how far I have lived the day for 
Jesus and the Father with Mary. I must be a channel 
of grace to every soul or rather Mary through me.' 

Wonderfully indeed had Edel Quinn fulfilled that 
destiny. Now the moment had arrived for her meeting 
with the Queen of the Legion and her blessed Son 
whom she had so truly loved and served. With the 
crucifix clasped in her hands, and the words, 'Jesus, 
Jesus, Jesus, 5 on her lips, she fell asleep. 

The news of her death occasioned universal grief 
but her funeral was in the nature of a triumph. For as a 
legionary officer truly said: 

'So great a soul accomplishing such great things 
through a body so fragile surely this is a triumphant 
victory of spirit over matter, true to God's traditional 
way of showing forth His power through the weakness 
of little things. 9 

Her work was done but the work went on. 

'Long after we have all disappeared/ one missionary 
remarked to another, 'the name of Edel Qiiinn will be 
spoken with veneration on African soil.* 



9 



A SEED IS SOWN* 

Dr. Agnes McLaren (1837-1913) 

A s her dishevelled friend burst into the room Agnes 
zx McLaren sprang to her feet. 

'Why, Sophia!' she exclaimed in amazement. 

'What do you think!' came the breathless reply. 
' Today they actually shut the doors of the lecture hall 
in our faces ! We managed to get in but after the lecture 
they mobbed us so I took refuge here instead of going 
all the way home. We're used to them shouting and 
booing when we come into class but this is too much!' 

Expressions of sympathy and indignation broke forth 
from the McLaren family who had gathered round: 

'It's disgraceful. Something must be done. A meeting 
of protest at the Police Court no, at St. Giles 9 Cathe- 
dral!' 

Duncan McLaren, Agnes's father, a prominent 
citizen of Edinburgh, was only too willing to arrange 
a meeting of protest. Hopes were high as to the result. 

'All the papers are full of it!' exclaimed Agnes. 'Did 
you see that The Spectator said that it was a brutality 
of which a costermonger quarrelling with a fishmonger 
would be ashamed !' 

'Yes, I saw it, 9 her friend replied. 'But it's very hard 

* I am grateful to Miss Katherine Burton and Messrs. Longmans 
Green & Co. for permission to make we of According to the Pattern. 
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to change public opinion. Oh, Agnes, how strange it is 
that the world should regard it as unnatural for women 
to want to become doctors !* 

'Well, with a petition signed by a thousand women 
of the city to support your plea, that should surely win 
over the authorities to your side, 5 concluded Agnes. 

But at that meeting in the cathedral, despite Sophia 
Jex-Blake's statements in proof of the kindness shown 
by the Faculty and the public in contrast to the in- 
creasing hostility of the students, the voting went against 
her. She and her five fellow students were forbidden to 
continue their studies at the University. It was a bitter 
disappointment but it brought Agnes to a decision. 

*I want to be a doctor, too,' she told her friend. 

'But what will your family say ?' 

They won't like it, I'm afraid.' 

It was a courageous decision for there were many 
things against it, the first being as Sophia had dis- 
covered that it was almost impossible for a woman to 
become a doctor anyway. Then, too, Agnes felt sure 
that although her dearly-loved father sympathized 
with the new idea of medicine as a career for women, 
he would strongly object to it for her, and likewise her 
stepmother, Priscilla. 

Agnes, who had been born on July 4th, 1837, on 
Castle Bank overlooking Princes Street, had lost her 
mother her father's second wife when she was four. 
His third, a gentle Quaker who had dreaded the 
reception as stepmother, had found herself greeted by 
three little girls in white holding bouquets. From the 
first she was a success. 

'We now live in the land of BeulahT announced the 
eleven-year-old Agnes, quoting from Pilgrim' } s Progress. 

These were the days when girls were taught at home 
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by a governess to acquire superficial accomplishments 
such as painting, piano-playing and singing, their chief 
aim being to secure suitable husbands. If necessity 
forced them as gentlewomen to earn a living, there 
was nothing for it but to become governesses in their 
turn. Agnes's father, however, had encouraged her to 
take an interest in arithmetic and science, subjects for 
which strange as it may seem in the light of after 
events she had no liking. It was to him, too, that she 
owed her sense of responsibility towards others less 
fortunate than herself. For Duncan McLaren was 
something more than a successful business man, 
holding for three years the important position of Lord 
Provost of Edinburgh. As an ardent reformer he worked 
whole-heartedly in the interests of social justice, at the 
same time encouraging the discussion of social prob- 
lems among his family of boys and girls. c Not only at 
table and in the drawing-room but even in the nur- 
sery,' Priscilla would exclaim laughingly. 

Reared in such an atmosphere, Agnes grew up caring 
nothing for fashionable clothes, and as for dinners 
and parties she found it much more to her taste to 
listen to the many reformers and politicians who 
visited her home to discuss such things as the abolition 
of the slave trade or the institution of the Ragged 
Schools. There being no free schools, these had been 
founded by Dr. Guthrie, a minister, their purpose 
being to provide food and education for the ragged, 
barefooted, half-starved children whom want had 
reduced to thieving or begging. 

Agnes, having gone with some friends to hear him 
preach, announced somewhat hesitatingly to her father 
that she would like to become a member of his con- 
gregation. Duncan McLaren gave the free schools his 
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support but, as a strict Presbyterian who did not 
approve of play acting or card playing, he had little 
sympathy for Dr. Guthrie's unorthodox ideas which 
included his permitting card playing c of a certain kind' 
to raise money for the schools ! However, Agnes, having 
been brought up to think for herself, was allowed to 
follow her inclination. Very soon she was not only 
teaching in Dr. Guthrie's Sunday School but begging 
for money and clothes for the children and visiting 
them in their homes. Then there came a new activity. 
Women in those days having no voting powers could 
not be represented in Parliament. Thus the laws, 
naturally safeguarded the privileges of men. For 
example at marriage a girl's money or property passed 
to her husband or if it was a question of immorality no 
consideration was given to the unfortunate woman 
concerned. But things were changing. A fight was on, 
the war cry 'Votes for Women !' . 

'Just a lot of discontented old maids who can't get 
husbands!' sneered their opponents despite the fact 
that many of the suffragettes were wives and mothers. 

Such a one was Agnes's friend, Josephine Butler, an 
Englishwoman whose father had fought against the 
slave trade, a quiet, peace-loving, little woman who 
with her husband's approval worked to overcome 
certain evils practised against women. Agnes soon 
found herself secretary of the Edinburgh branch of the 
Society for Women's Suffrage with her stepmother as 
president. But women were not only demanding the 
vote, they were wishing to take university degrees and 
worst of all to train and practise as doctors. The 
public was outraged at such a notion. 

'Ridiculous! Women are not fit for such work. Why, 
any emergency, and they would scream or faint away. 
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In any case it is horrible to think of gentlewomen 
exposing themselves to such indelicacy as a doctor's 
life would demand of them!* 

'Though why it should be more indelicate to be a 
doctor than a nurse I fail to see !* Sophia would exclaim. 

For Sophia Jex-Blake was determined to become a 
doctor somehow. In the first place she had arrived from 
Sussex to study mathematics at the University of 
Edinburgh, thus becoming friendly with the McLaren 
family. Later, as a teacher visiting America, she had 
found herself so impressed by the work of Dr. Elizabeth 
Blackwell who having managed to get the necessary 
training at Geneva had opened a hospital for women 
and children in New York, that she had entered her 
School of Medicine, only to find herself recalled to 
England on the death of her father. Nothing daunted, 
as a former student of Edinburgh University she put 
forward the bold request that she might now attend 
its Medical School. The request was granted. Soon 
there were six women students. Many people en- 
couraged their efforts but others jeered and scoffed. 
Finally, as already stated, through the disgraceful 
hostility of the men students, the permission for women 
to study medicine at the University was withdrawn. 
There was nothing for it but for Sophia to try elsewhere. 
Yet it was in face of these defeats and difficulties that 
Agnes told her father that she believed she could 
serve women and children best as a doctor. Taken 
aback he replied: 

*I am quite willing that women should study 
medicine, my dear, provided they are other men's 
daughters/ 

Priscilla, too, whom Agnes regarded as her best 
friend, was against it. 
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This prejudice against women doctors was indeed 
deep-rooted. Yet in the course of her studies Agnes had 
discovered that nurses, midwives and women healers 
were mentioned in the Bible and in the literature of 
ancient Egypt, China, Siam and Greece, and that in 
the Middle Ages in Italy and Spain there had 
existed women doctors and women professors who dealt 
with disease in women, and nuns who acted as both 
nurses and physicians. What had caused the practice 
of healing by women to disappear? she wondered. 
As for her father's opposition, she knew it was based 
partly on the belief that she had neither the strength 
nor die aptitude for the years of study required. She 
could well imagine her friends voicing among them- 
selves her own secret doubts. 

*At her age it's absurd to think of embarking on 
such a career, especially when she's doing such splendid 
work among the poor and on behalf of Women's 
Suffrage!' 

But a visit to London to hear Sophia, supported by 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell and 
others, giving a public lecture on * Women in Medicine, 9 
increased her fervour. Sophia, still trying to find a 
university to enable her to take her degree, counselled 
patience. 

*Do as they ask. Go to dinners and parties and then 
they will soften more and more.' 

So Agnes continued with her work for Women's 
Sufirage and poor children until in the end she won her 
father's consent to her project. One cannot but admire 
her courage and perseverance, for the years had passed 
by. She was thirty-eight. Universities for women were 
now in existence at Oxford and Cambridge but she 
knew of none where she could receive medical training. 
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So she set off for London to consult Sophia, only to 
find that she had vanished on the same search. 

'Perhaps Cardinal Manning might know of a uni- 
versity on the Continent/ suggested a friend. 

In the usual way naturally Agnes would never have 
dreamt of seeking the advice of a Catholic prelate but 
she followed up the suggestion. To her relief the 
Cardinal seemed to find nothing strange or unwomanly 
in a middle-aged woman embarking on such an 
undertaking. He mentioned a certain university as a 
possibility, so armed with a letter of introduction to 
one of his friends she set off for France. The recipient, 
Monseigneur de Cabrieres, having read it asked: 

'Why do you wish to be a doctor?' 

*So that I can devote myself to the care of women 
who are ill, especially the poor and neglected/ came 
the reply. 

Struck by her sincerity, he told her that he would 
speak on her behalf to the authorities, following which, 
to her joy, she found herself accepted as a student of 
the famous Medical School of the Montpellier Uni- 
versity. Sophia's efforts, too, were at last being crowned 
with success, the taking of her diploma at a Swiss 
university being followed by the opening of a School 
of Medicine for Women in London, largely through her 
influence. 

Doubtless with memories of the hostility shown by 
the Edinburgh students to Sophia, Agnes must have 
dreaded the reception that might be accorded to her. 
But she need not have feared. Certainly the Mont- 
pellier students stared in amazement at the not-so- 
young foreign woman taking her place among them 
but very soon they accepted 'Miss Medicine,' as they 
playfully called her, as one of themselves. 
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Engrossed in hard study she nevertheless found 
time for a new interest in religion. It had started a few 
years before when on a holiday with her brother she 
had seen the Passion play at Oberammergau. Deeply 
moved, she had written begging her parents to join 
them for the second performance. They had done so 
but her father had remained apparently unimpressed. 

*You liked it, Father. I know you did. . . . Yet you 
seem almost uneasy about it!* she expostulated. 

'Father never goes to plays at home, as you know,' 
put in Priscilla. 

'But, Father, you must admit it was very reverential, 
wasn't it?' 

He nodded. 'Yes . . , but being accustomed to the 
way things are done in Scotland, a Protestant land, the 
sight of these peasants enacting the life of Christ does 
not seem fitting to my way of thinking.* 

Agnes had said no more. But in due course, after the 
family had left for home, convalescent from an illness 
she had remained on at Rome under the care of a 
Dr. Panteleoni and his family. On her departure for 
Scotland she had found herself strangely reluctant to 
leave this Catholic city and her Catholic friends. 

'She understands the faith almost as if she were a 
Catholic,' Dr. Panteleoni had declared. 

That had been six years ago. Now, at Montpellier, 
Agnes took another step towards what was to prove 
her goal, the Catholic Church. In those days it was 
unusual for a woman to stay unattended in a strange 
country, so as a student with a domestic to attend to 
her needs she had set up for herself. Finding it a 
lonely existence, when the maid wanted to leave she 
arranged to live as a boarder at the Franciscan convent. 
If the Sisters hesitated at taking a non-Catholic 
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foreigner, their fears were quickly set at rest. Not only 
was her behaviour all that they could wish but to their 
surprise she rose early each day to attend Mass, with 
the exception of Sunday, when she attended the 
Protestant church in the city. Speaking of the nuns 
during her vacation, which she spent in Scotland, she 
said to Priscilla : 

'I like their way of living but I have promised myself 
never to become a Catholic.' 

This strange duality of her religious life had one very 
unusual feature attached to it. Having occasion to 
spend a night at Lyons she went to Mass. Afterwards, 
having spoken to the celebrant, the Abbe Perra, she 
wrote asking if she might make a week's retreat under 
him. 

*But why does she want to make a retreat since she 
is not only a Protestant but intends to remain one!* 
he exclaimed to his Superior, 

However the retreat was given as requested, the only 
apparent result being her promise to say three Hail 
Marys each day and to keep an open mind. This annual 
retreat was to continue for many years during which 
many things happened. At the age of forty-one, nervous 
and despondent, she took her examination, fearing 
that all her hard study would prove of no avail. But to 
her joy she proved successful. The students were 
proud of their Miss Medicine, the first woman doctor 
of Montpellier. By this time, 1878, in England a Bill 
had been passed granting medical degrees to women 
the women doctors had won the day. Sophia started a 
practice in Edinburgh and Agnes, perhaps thinking to 
join her, left Montpellier to take the necessary 
additional degree in Dublin. However, having suc- 
ceeded, she settled at Cannes in the South of France, 
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possibly on account of her frail health, there to work 
as a doctor among women and children. 

Busy years followed. Nevertheless, visiting Edinburgh 
and London, she managed to keep in touch with her 
family and friends. Josephine, still working for Women's 
Suffrage, had founded a movement called the Inter- 
national Abolitionist Federation, its object the pro- 
tection of women and children from vice. As for Sophia, 
obliged to leave Edinburgh on account of her mother's 
illness, she received a great send-off from its citizens, 
surely a recompense for all she had previously suffered 
at their hands. Her final victory was her return, in 
1886, to establish the Edinburgh School of Medicine 
for Women. In the meantime she took a house on the 
Sussex Downs which was to prove a blessed place of 
rest for herself and weary London medical students. 
And here Agnes would spend a happy holiday from 
time to time. 

The years passed by. Her father and stepmother 
both dead, members of her family scattered, Dr. 
McLaren was an ageing woman. Yet the special work 
for which she was destined was about to begin. All 
this time she had been attending the Presbyterian 
church each Sunday while at the same time con- 
tinuing her annual retreats with the Abb Perra. And 
then, in 1898, she told him she wished to be received 
into the Catholic Church. He must indeed have 
been pleased at this result of his efforts, yet little could 
he have imagined that this quiet, elderly convert was 
to be instrumental in helping to bring into existence 
a great Catholic work. She chose Xavier as her 
baptismal name, saying: 'Had I been a man I should 
have been a missionary.' 
A missionary! Too late to give such a vocation a 
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thought, so she must have believed as she set herself 
to explore the different avenues of her new faith. There 
had been her first pilgrimage to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Fourvieres at Lyons, then a visit to the Bethany 
Sisters of Montferrand where she discovered the ideal 
treatment of those 'fallen women' in whose interests 
Josephine and her friends were working. For in this 
Dominican convent repentant women could become 
nuns, sharing on equal terms the life of the com- 
munity, the past forgotten. 

Agnes, having herself joined the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, set to work to help Josephine by using her 
Catholic influence to win the support of the Pope, 
cardinals, archbishops and other prelates to her 
international campaign against vice. 'You have under- 
taken a task of great difficulty with numerous adver- 
saries, but it will triumph/ wrote one cardinal. 

Josephine was most grateful for such aid, especially 
as Agnes followed it up by herself pleading its cause 
in Rome and in France. On one occasion when the 
work took her to England she visited Sophia, trying 
unsuccessfully to interest her in the faith. Despite 
her failure to do so, she took comfort in the fact that, 
although her friend described herself as an agnostic, 
she had hanging in her study the words, 'Bear 
ye one another's burdens and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 9 

Meanwhile, weary, overworked and with failing 
health Agnes had decided on a more restful existence, 
so on her return to France she left Cannes for Antibes, 
near Nice. Here although she helped with medical work 
in orphanages and schools she had no regular practice, 
devoting herself instead to yet another good work, 
purely Catholic in nature. In the small house she had 
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purchased she fitted up a beautiful little chapel which, 
the church being some distance away, became a chapel- 
at-ease for those who lived by, permission having been 
given for the reservation of the Blessed Sacrament. 
In order not to have to depend on busy priests, Agnes 
conceived the idea of giving hospitality to tired priests 
or missionaries home on leave by providing for their 
stay in a nearby hotel, the only return required being 
the offering up of a daily Mass in her chapel and a 
sermon on Sundays. Such a scheme meant drawing on 
the capital left by her father and economizing some- 
what in her own way of living. People remarked that 
Dr. McLaren's clothes were getting quite shabby. One 
day a missionary, greatly daring, said of her hat: 

*It looks like mine, and mine has been through 
several mission lands I 9 

To this she replied smilingly: 

*Well, I've certainly had it for about ten years, but 
it's still good for a few more!' 

She was sixty-eight and very frail. Yet all her 
activities were but leading up to one of paramount 
importance. She had chosen Xavier as her baptismal 
name and shown her missionary zeal by giving hos- 
pitality to missionaries. But St. Francis Xavier had 
worked in India. Not for nothing had she placed 
herself under his protection. In a unique manner she 
was to further that work so dear to his heart. It started 
by her reading an article written by Monsignor 
Wagner, a Mill Hill Father, a Prefect Apostolic in 
India, in which he expressed his desire to try and 
establish a medical mission for the women of India. 
Thereupon she wrote to the Superior of Mill Hill 
expressing her interest, at the same time offering 
hospitality to any missionary who should be in need 
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of a holiday. The offer was accepted. Who should 
arrive but Monsignor Wagner himself! 

Eagerly she listened to all he had to tell her; of his 
prefecture, twelve times as big as his own country, 
Holland; of the abject poverty of the people in India 
as a whole, its teeming population being subject to 
every kind of disease. 

'Only half the children reach the age often and three 
million infants under the age of three die every year/ 
he told her, adding: 'Disease, misery and ignorance 
are bad enough, but there is an even sadder side to the 
picture and that is the difficulty of bringing the faith 
to the women and children. In the twenty-six years of 
my work in Northern India, I have never seen the 
face of a Mohammedan woman/ 

He went on to explain that where Moslem law 
prevailed, women were kept in purdah, that is seclusion 
with regard to men, being allowed to see only their 
husbands or nearest relatives. 

'Then, since the doctors are men, the women have no 
medical aid?* put in Dr. McLaren. 

'Yes,' he replied. 'Hence my reason for trying to start 
a Catholic hospital at Rawalpindi similar to those run 
by Protestant missionaries that is, one staffed by 
women so that Indian women patients may remain in 
purdah/ 

'We must find some Catholic women doctors. I will 
go myself if necessary,' declared Dr. McLaren coolly. 

Monsignor Wagner must have been dumbfounded 
at the thought of this frail, elderly woman setting up as 
a doctor in India. But having taken in the full purport 
of his statement she continued: 

'But if there are Protestant medical missionaries why 
are there no Catholic ones ?' 
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'Catholic missionary sisters are religious and it is 
against the Canon Law of the Church for nuns to be 
doctors or obstetricians* or even to aid in childbirth/ 
he replied. 

Dr. McLaren was in her turn dumbfounded. Yet a 
little reflection showed her the reason. She knew from 
her reading that with the renaissance the so-called 
age of reason anti-religious governments having 
disbanded the religious who dealt with the sick and 
suffering, medical work and nursing in secular hands 
had sunk so low that barbers combined surgery with 
haircutting while dirty, drunken drabs like the Mrs. 
Gamp of Charles Dickens took on nursing and mid- 
wifery. So it was understandable that the Church, 
safeguarding the purity and sanctity of her nuns, had 
forbidden all health work save nursing. Although the 
practice of surgery and medicine had advanced greatly 
since then, the general public as Agnes knew to her 
cost had stoutly resisted the entry of women into 
those spheres on the plea that it was work utterly 
unsuitable for women. Therefore Agnes could well 
understand the Church encouraging women doctors 
yet considering such work quite unsuitable for nuns. 

*I have put the case to Rome,' went on Monsignor 
Wagner, 'stressing that women who will work in 
surgery and obstetrics would fulfil our greatest need.' 

'And what did Rome say?' 

*. . . Rome moves very slowly and always makes 
sure first. Canon Law cannot be changed overnight.' 

If Canon Law could not be changed, there was 
nothing to prevent Agnes from throwing herself 
wholeheartedly into the scheme, the foundation of a 

*0btetrio8 is the fcienca of midwifery, the delivery of women 
in childbed. 
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Catholic hospital at Rawalpindi in India to be staffed 
by women. Monsignor Wagner returned to his mission 
to try and raise money there, leaving Agnes to do the 
same elsewhere. With the approval of Pope Pius X 
and the primates of England, Ireland and Scotland, 
she sent circulars explaining the scheme to various 
convents, saying: 

C I had the privilege of a private audience. The Holy 
Father is deeply interested in this mission and wrote 
out with his own hand a blessing for all who would 
co-operate with me in the foundation and maintenance 
of the hospital and dispensary. . . .* 

She herself went to beg for contributions first in 
Scotland and then in London where she was successful 
in establishing a Medical Committee under the 
patronage of Cardinal Bourne, with Lady Mary 
Howard as president and Miss Dormer as secretary. 
Monsignor Wagner, rejoicing, bought a site at Rawal- 
pindi containing two houses big enough to transform 
into a small hospital. The difficulty now was to find a 
Catholic woman doctor, the few women doctors there 
were being Protestants. However, it seemed that a 
olution had been found for a Dr. Bielby, a recent 
convert who was practising in Lahore, offered her 
services. With such encouragement, Dr. McLaren, 
having recovered from a three-months' illness, by 
letters and personal talks worked harder than ever to 
raise subscriptions and kindle in the students of the 
different convent schools an interest in medical training, 
even making a journey to Ireland for this purpose. Yet 
already she felt that the real need was not for more 
doctors but for medical missionaries who would devote 
their lives to their work and the winning of souls. She 
therefore made various journeys to Rome in the 
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attempt to obtain permission for nuns to become 
doctors but although the Pope and other prelates 
expressed interest Canon Law remained unchanged. 

In 1909, St. Catherine's Hospital for Women at 
Rawalpindi was opened to the delight of all who had 
helped with this achievement. But, alas, the rejoicing 
was premature. News came from India that Dr. Bielby 
was finding the situation too much for her, she wished 
to resign. Faced with such a catastrophe Dr. McLaren 
set sail for India to see what could be done about it. 
That voyage followed by a two-day train journey in 
the dust and heat was a wearisome undertaking for a 
woman of seventy-three but on arrival she was very 
pleased with the well-equipped hospital and the 
crowded dispensary. There were many things wrong 
with it, however, from the point of view of Dr. Bielby; 
the loneliness, the distance from her friends at Lahore 
and the never-ending work. 'It is sheer drudgery/ she 
declared. 

Agnes realized that one could not expect a laywoman 
to sacrifice everything for the sake of one small strug- 
gling hospital. In a talk with her Monsignor Wagner 
summed it up by saying: 

*I fear the doctor trouble will always prove a 
stumbling block until we have qualified Sisters.* 

And so it was agreed that Dr. Bielby should return to 
Lahore. Untrained Franciscan Missionaries of Mary 
agreed to take charge of the hospital while a woman 
doctor agreed to attend surgical cases for the time 
being and an Indian nurse the maternity cases. Before 
she left for England Dr. McLaren explored many of the 
villages, horrified at what she saw and heard of the 
filth, poverty and disease of the people. Although 
motherhood was honoured among them, they were a 
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prey to ignorance and superstition, and the birth of a 
child would frequently take place on the dirty ground 
of a dark hut having no sanitation, the only care given 
that of the native midwife with her magic charms and 
horrible practices. 

Undaunted by the problems of this vast land, having 
collected reports from many Catholic missionaries, she 
bade farewell to Monsignor Wagner, saying: 

"At least the hospital remains open. . . . And next 
time I come, I shall bring you trained nurses and 
qualified medical women or at least the promise of 
them. I am going to Rome again before the year is 
out and this time I have authority and experience to 
back me up.' 

But first, after a visit to the Holy Land and a brief 
rest at Antibes, she set out for England, An important 
change which was to have far-reaching effects had 
just taken place on the Medical Committee: the 
secretary, Miss Dormer, retiring on account of ill- 
health, had been replaced by an American, a Miss 
Pauline Willis. Though all concerned were disappointed 
at the recent events at Rawalpindi no one lost hope. 
As for Agnes, once again she besieged convent schools 
trying to persuade students to take up medicine as 
would-be missionaries. 

*But what guarantee would you have that they would 
stay on the missions?' the Superiors would ask. Tor 
such self-sacrifice doctors would have to be religious 
under vows of obedience and the Church would never 
agree to that!' 

'Yet the Church has always provided new remedies 
for new needs,' Agnes expostulated. 

'Yes. Sisters of Charity had to contend with much 
opposition before they were granted permission to 
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work unprotected as religious in the world/ reflected 
Miss Willis. 

Catholic Medical Missionaries qualified religious! 
That was the need Agnes urged in 1911 and again in 
1912, her fifth visit to Rome. Everyone concerned 
listened with respect to the little old lady but there 
still was no move to change Canon Law. In her last 
year on earth there was but one bright spot. The 
Superiors of the convents had thought it was asking too 
much to expect any young girl to be willing to devote 
her life to an unknown hospital in India. Yet through 
the mysterious working of Divine Providence such a 
girl was found. Visiting Lyons, Dr. McLaren had 
spoken of her project to the Abbe Perra. After her 
departure he mentioned it to one of his flock, a Mile 
Victoire L'Abbaye, who in her turn mentioned it in 
writing to a young Austrian friend who had expressed 
a vague desire to train as a nursing missionary. 

Her name was Anna Dengel. On so slender a thread 
was to hang so much. 

Letters immediately began passing to and fro be- 
tween the young girl and Dr. McLaren who, when 
satisfied as to her prot^g^e's interest, journeyed to Ireland 
to seek the aid of Sir Bertram Windle, the Principal of 
Cork University. As a doctor already interested in the 
scheme, he agreed to help with the medical training, 
the London Committee having decided to grant a 
scholarship to any student who would promise to serve 
when qualified as a missionary doctor at Rawalpindi 
for five years. Back in France Agnes planned a meeting 
with Anna Dengel for May 1913, but in the April she 
lay dying. She had spent a strenuous life working for 
various good causes yet it must have seemed to her on 
looking back that many of those efforts had proved 
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fruitless. She was not to know that in England four 
years later a limited form of women's suffrage would 
be granted by Parliament and that, later still, the 
League of Nations, taking up the cause of the Inter- 
national Abolitionist Federation, would declare traffic 
in women and children illegal. 

Weary and worn out but with a steadfast hope 
Agnes McLaren awaited the end. But there were times 
when the Sister-in-charge saw tears rolling down her 
face. There was one failure which weighed heavily on 
her mind: 

*I keep thinking of the poor women of India ... so 
sick ... so poor . . . knowing nothing of God, 5 she 
murmured. *I cannot bear to die knowing my plans 
for them have come to nothing.* 

She died quietly without pain on May lyth. The day 
before she had said: e Yes, I do feel better. But it is 
because tomorrow will be a great day for me. Tomorrow 
I shall see God. . . .' 

On the day of her funeral the shops of Antibes 
remained closed in her honour while the people, 
Catholic and non-Catholic, mourned her passing. To 
many she was a kindly doctor, to others a zealous 
reformer, one who towards the end had toiled un- 
successfully to bring about a change in Canon Law 
for the sake of one small Catholic hospital in India. 
Hers had been a seed sown in darkness. Others through- 
out the world were to reap the great harvest. 
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THE REAPING OF A HARVEST 

. Dr. Anna Dengel> Founder of the Catholic Medical Mission 
Sisters 

A LTHOUGH it \vas so far away from her home in the 
jcVAustrian Tyrol, Anna had settled down very well 
in her new boarding school. Of course it had seemed 
very strange at first being in a foreign country and 
having to learn to speak a foreign language. However, 
once that difficulty had been overcome, she found 
herself liking the gay, vivacious French people despite 
the fact that here, in this city of Lyons, intermingled 
with Catholics, were many who professed to be atheists. 
Even the nuns who ran this school, once a convent, 
had been forced by anti-Catholic government decree! 
to exchange their habits for the ordinary black dresses 
of lay teachers, although fortunately they were still 
allowed to give religious instruction. So Anna naturally 
found it very different from her previous convent 
school in Austria where the religious training had been 
so thorough almost as if all the girls were intended to 
be nuns! Not that she had minded. It might be that 
one day God would call her to such a life. But in the 
meantime it was a new and exciting experience to find 
herself living in this fascinating city dominated by the 
famous shrine, Notre Dame de Fourvi&res, built on a 
hill and surmounted by a statue of Our Lady of Light. 
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Anna's reflections were interrupted by the entry of a 
friend, one of the teachers. 

*Oh, there you are, Anna. Writing home? I am just 
off to my meeting/ 

Mile Victoire L'Abbaye had already explained im- 
pressively the purpose of this social-political movement 
to which she belonged: 

'We are all equal . . . and we try to love everyone 
as much as we do our family and friends. Love is the 
only force to prevent the world being conquered by 
hate. . . .' 

Anna had listened with interest, thinking that 
although such a movement might be helpful in this 
worldly city, it was quite unnecessary in the little town 
of Hall where she lived. For there, untouched by hatred 
or a scramble for wealth and power, the simple, honest 
wood-carvers, toy-makers, and vestment makers lived 
with their families as fervent Catholics in peaceful 
neighbourly friendliness. 

About to make her departure Mile Victoire con- 
tinued: 

Tm going to Mass at St. Bruno's tomorrow. The 
priest, the Abb Perra, is my spiritual director. Would 
you care to come?' 

Anna, having agreed, was left to resume her letter 
home. Pen in hand she sat for a moment thinking 
wistfully of that home in the Tyrol. 

Actually Anna Dengd had been born, in 1892, in the 
mountain village of Steeg but when she was seven her 
father, a maker of church vestments, had moved to 
Hall. Now, at sixteen, far from home, she could 
picture him in his workshop surrounded by the rich 
brocade and gold braid which had fascinated her as a 
child. And her stepmother she would be preparing 
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for Christmas while her brothers searched the forest 
for evergreens to decorate their crib, one of the customs 
of Hall being a neighbourly visiting during Christ- 
mastide to admire these home cribs with their beautiful, 
carved figures for which their little town was famous. 
Thinking of these things Anna felt that two years 
was a long time to be away from her own country. . . . 

However, those two years passed away very quickly. 
Back home, continuing her studies at the town of 
Innsbruck nearby, she began to feel that God was 
calling her to spread the faith and to care for the sick in 
foreign lands. One day, in a pamphlet describing the 
work of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary in India, 
she read of a missionary school of nursing at Lyons, 
so she wrote to her friend Victoire enquiring about it. 
Unable to trace the school, Victoire replied by saying 
that the Abb6 Perra had told her of one of his converts 
who came from Antibes to Lyons each year for a retreat, 
an elderly Scots woman, a Dr. Agnes McLaren, who 
was searching for a Catholic student who would study 
medicine in order to become a missionary doctor for a 
small Catholic hospital in India. 

India! That seemed very far away. Besides it would 
mean launching out on her own, and she would have 
to take her examinations in English and she knew no 
English! Yet despite these obstacles the project 
appealed to her: * Victoire and I may even have seen 
this Dr. McLaren at Mass at St. Bruno's without 
realizing it,' she reflected. 

So that same evening she wrote to Victoire asking 
her to let Dr. McLaren know she was interested in the 
scheme. And so began a correspondence between an 
elderly, English-speaking lady doctor in the South of 
France and a young German-speaking Austrian girl in 
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the Tyrol, it being surely providential that they had 
both learned French. Dr. McLaren told Anna of the 
one and only small Catholic hospital for women at 
Rawalpindi in India which she and the Prefect 
Apostolic, Monsignor Wagner, a Mill Hill Father, had 
founded with the help of a committee in London 
only to find no doctor would stay! She went on to 
explain that the self-sacrificing spirit of a missionary 
was required, but unfortunately Catholic missionaries, 
being nuns, were not allowed by the Canon Law of the 
Church to become doctors or to help in midwifery; 
that having herself visited Rome five times to try and 
get this prohibition repealed but without success 
the Hospital Committee in London was now offering 
financial help to train a girl with a missionary spirit as a 
doctor, providing she would pledge herself to work at 
Rawalpindi for five years when qualified. 

Under the inspiration of Dr. McLaren's enthusiasm, 
Anna's doubts and difficulties were swept away. 
Finally everything was arranged; after further study at 
Innsbruck she was to go to Cork in Ireland where she 
was to learn English prior to her starting on her 
medical training at the University, its principal, Sir 
Bertram Windle, fully approving the scheme. And 
then Dr. McLaren died. 

Now was the moment when Anna might well have 
backed out. Difficult years lay ahead which she must 
now travel alone, the end in view a self-sacrificial life 
of exile. She was only twenty. Was it no effort for her 
to turn steadfastly away from the joys of the world? 
Who can say? But at any rate on hearing from Miss 
Willis, the secretary of the London Committee an 
American convert hailing originally from Boston that 
the plan remained unchanged, Aiina decided to carry 
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on. When the time came for her to leave, her father 
and stepmother travelled with her as far as Zurich. 
As they stood on the platform little knowing the 
years of separation which lay ahead her father, 
reminding her of the summer vacation, remarked con- 
solingly: 'It's not so bad. In six months you will be 
home again!* 

Breaking her journey at Paris, Anna made the 
acquaintance of Miss Willis, who was spending the 
winter there with her mother. In the morning the 
familiar Latin at an early Mass brought with it a wave 
of homesickness. Suddenly she became aware of the 
vestments of the priest. Why, it was the same brocade, 
the same gold braid, that she had seen so often in her 
father's workshop! She no longer felt alone. 

It was in the early autumn of 1913 that Anna 
arrived at the Ursuline convent at Cork to study 
English for her matriculation at the University. In due 
course she took the examination and, fearing that she 
had failed, decided not to spend the summer vacation 
at home as planned but to continue her studies instead. 
Again one catches a glimpse of the working of Divine 
Providence. Had she returned to her native land she 
would have been unable to complete her medical 
training at Cork. For the good tidings that she had 
passed the examination was followed by the outbreak 
of the First World War. With Austria one of the 
opposing forces against Britain she was now cut off 
from her own people and from their financial help. 
She was an alien in an enemy country! She had found 
the Irish a kindly race, but how would they treat her 
now? Actually their treatment even that of the 
police remained sympathetic and kindly, nevertheless 
she was overjoyed when she was informed that if she 
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wished the British Government would repatriate her. 
Her momentary joy was followed by doubt. What 
about her obligations to the London Committee who 
had helped pay for her studies! What about her 
pledge! In an agony of indecision she tramped for 
miles. On her return, deep in thought, she encountered 
a priest she knew. 

'You look as if you were wrestling with a big prob- 
lem/ he remarked. 

'Oh, I am! 3 she exclaimed. The whole story came 
out. She longed to go home but . . . 

He listened intently. 'Don't go home,' he said at last. 

Immediately her distracted mind was at peace. She 
knew that it was God's will that she should stay that 
she might one day take charge of that little Catholic 
hospital at Rawalpindi as a qualified medical mis- 
sionary. 

Despite her love for Ireland and its people, Anna, 
being short of money, found those five years of warfare 
a hard struggle, nevertheless her efforts were crowned 
with success. When peace was declared, as Dr. Anna 
Dengel, she prepared to leave for India. Then came a 
bitter disappointment. 

'Although the war is over we can't send you !* wrote 
Miss Willis. 

The Government had prohibited the entry of Ger- 
mans and Austrians into the colonies for five years! 
There was but one comfort. The Franciscan Mis- 
sionaries of Mary who were in charge of the empty 
hospital and who had kept the dispensary for out- 
patients going by their treatment of simple ailments 
were willing to remain. There was nothing for it but to 
exercise patience. So Anna set to work to earn her 
living, having obtained with some difficulty a post as 
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assistant to two doctors in a mining village in Derby- 
shire. Letters from home spoke of the poverty and 
hardship in Hall as a result of the war so, having been 
granted leave at the end of six months, she set off for 
the Tyrol laden with welcome gifts of clothing, sausages, 
sweets and a side of bacon. 

The joy of that family reunion can well be imagined. 
Nearly seven years had elapsed since that parting at 
Zurich. Yet she was glad to find that everything 
seemed the same except that everyone was older. 
There was her half-brother, Joseph, for example. She 
had left him as a little child. Now he was a sturdy boy 
of eleven eagerly listening to all she had to tell him. 
Joseph was proud of this newly-found sister. For was 
she not a doctor, and was she not going as a missionary 
to India ... a thrilling thought! But to her sorrow 
Anna found changes in Hall itself. Due to the struggle 
for existence caused by the war, it seemed that each 
one was now fighting for himself, that the neighbourly 
Christian spirit as of one big family had vanished. 

Her happy homecoming came to an end with the 
consoling belief that she would be returning for a 
holiday the following year. But it was not to be. For on 
her arrival in London the Committee greeted her with 
the glad tidings that permission had been granted for 
her to leave for India in the autumn. Remembering the 
dauntless, elderly Scots woman who had laboured so 
hard and with such faith for this moment, Miss Willis 
exclaimed: 'Now at last Dr. McLaren would be 
satisfied!' 

The doctors in Derbyshire tried to persuade Anna 
not to go, saying: India is a terrible country for women, 
terrible. Best stay here in a civilized place.' 
But Anna had only one desire, to start the work for 
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which she had been training herself over so many years. 
She sailed in October 1920, to arrive a few weeks later 
at her destination, St. Catherine's Hospital for Women 
at Rawalpindi in Northern India. Here she received 
a warm welcome from the Franciscan Missionaries of 
Mary and, later in the day, from Monsignor Winkley, 
who had replaced Monsignor Wagner as the Prefect 
Apostolic of the province. 

And so began Dr. DengePs great work which was to 
arise from this very humble beginning, for although St. 
Catherine's had a busy dispensary, it had but sixteen 
beds. Compared with a European hospital it was 
certainly a strange place, the various women patients 
of different caste and creed insisting on keeping to 
their own customs. Usually they persisted in having 
at least one relative remaining with them, on having 
their own meals cooked, on sleeping in nets instead of 
beds. Hindus liked to die on the floor, Mohammedans 
to wear their burkah, the robe which covers everything 
but their eyes, and patients even if in a high fever 
would walk out when they chose. In addition to coping 
with such difficulties, while trying to master the 
language Dr. Dengel had to have someone to act as 
interpreter for her, and she was terribly handicapped 
by lack of nurses, for although the Sisters gave her as 
much help as possible, they were not trained nurses. 
About to attend her first maternity case, she asked: 

c Which of you will be giving the chloroform?' 

'None of us/ came the reply. 'Nuns are forbidden 
by Canon Law to aid maternity cases.' 

* Well, at least you can hand me the instruments !* 

'No, we may not even be in the room. 9 

What a situation! Dr. Dengel herself administered 
the chloroform and a compromise having been 
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reached a Sister handed her the instruments from 
behind a door! 

Canon Law! Now she understood why Dr. McLaren 
had tried so hard to get it changed, for what was 
needed here was a religious community trained as 
doctors, midwives and nurses. All that Dr. Dengel 
could do, however, was to write to Rome begging 
that the Sisters might be allowed to help her with 
surgical and obstetrical cases, but the Mother General's 
response was a firm c no.' Canon Law was Canon Law. 
In addition to the hospital work, Dr. Dengel attended 
both rich and poor in their homes, finding herself 
appalled at the prevailing ignorance and superstition 
with regard to disease, a cow-dung poultice being the 
cure for many ills. On one occasion, finding the 
beautiful young wife of a rich Mohammedan stricken 
with tuberculosis confined to her apartments, the bridal 
suite, she explained to the husband the need for fresh 
air and exercise. Showing her an extensive view from 
the upper part of the house, he replied sadly: 

*AU that is mine. Yet I dare not take her out. j 
dare not risk the anger it would cause among our 
relatives and friends.' 

Once during a short vacation in Kashmir, Anna 
came across a fine Indian doctor running a dispensary. 
Offering to help him she found herself besieged by 
women begging her aid for themselves and their 
children. He himself stressed the need for hospitals for 
women and referring to the Mohammedan women 
in purdah, said: They can only explain their symp- 
toms to a relative who in turn tells a doctor, and he can 
only send a bottle of medicine.* 

Back at Rawalpindi, working harder than ever, 
she would sometimes cycle into the surrounding 
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country. On one occasion she came across a little 
village called Josepur which contained a neglected 
cemetery containing tumble-down crosses. She learned 
that most of the people had died during an epidemic 
of influenza, there being no medical help avail- 
able. For many years the priest and his congrega- 
tion had said the rosary and five Our Fathers every 
day that help should be sent for the sick, she 
was told. 

At the end of three years, having secured the 
services of a Parsee doctor, Anna, convinced of the 
pressing need of a larger hospital, set out for England 
with the approval of Monsignor Winkley. On the way, 
visiting Germany, she encountered a Mill Hill mis- 
sionary. Hearing about St. Catherine's he exclaimed: 

*AU those Our Fathers and rosaries we said for eight 
long years at Josepur were not wasted. Prayer never is. 
I prayed that a hospital should be built at Rawalpindi 
but I never expected to meet its doctor!* 

On arrival in London she found the Committee 
very interested in her scheme, but there was one 
difficulty. England being a Protestant country financial 
help was naturally given to governmental or Protestant 
medical services in India. The Committee felt it would 
be impossible to raise yet more money from the small 
minority of English Catholics. 

There are many Catholics in America/ remarked 
Dr. Dengel reflectively. 'It might be worth while for 
me to visit the States to try and arouse their interest in 
the medical needs of India.* 

It was but a casual remark but the secretary, Miss 
Willis, being herself an American, immediately ex- 
claimed: *I will go with youT 

And so almost before she was aware of what was 
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happening Anna found herself, armed with a letter of 
ecclesiastical approval from Monsignor Winkley, plead- 
ing the cause of the women and children of India in 
New York and Boston. Miss Willis, having introduced 
her to many of the Sacred Heart convents and to many 
influential friends and acquaintances, then returned to 
England, leaving Anna once again a stranger in a 
strange land. It was not easy work. Having obtained an 
interview with Cardinal Hayes she described the 
teeming population of India, the one and only tiny 
Catholic hospital with its sixteen beds, the urgent 
need for a bigger one. He seemed unimpressed. 

*Are you alone there?' he asked. 

C I am the only doctor. The Franciscan Missionaries 
of Mary give what help they can, 5 she replied. 

In the end he gave her permission to lecture in his 
diocese and a cheque. She could have wept for joy. 
It was for one thousand dollars, about 200. And so it 
went on. Other contributions followed, one being from 
yet another cardinal, no less than five thousand dollars, 
just over 1,000. Already she could picture that fine 
new hospital becoming a reality. 

Her aim in coming to America was being fulfilled, 
or so she must have believed, little dreaming that she 
had been brought thither by Divine Providence to 
found that Religious Medical Society of which there 
was such urgent need. It began with her meeting a 
Father Mathis, a Holy Cross missionary from India, 
the founder of a Foreign Missionary Seminary in 
Washington. He told her that he had sent four nurses 
to a government hospital in India but they had all 
returned home. 

'Lay missionaries can't be counted on for long, it 
would seem,' he concluded, adding, 'What do you think 
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is needed to make Catholic medical work possible in 
India?* 

Her answer came promptly: 

*A community, trained professionally but living for 
God and for this special work for Him,' 

Father Mathis at once suggested that she should draw 
up a set of constitutions for such a Society as she had 
in mind. She did so, submitting them to him. Events 
moved quickly. The necessary permission was granted 
to establish the Society, a Dr. Joanna Lyons joined her 
and likewise two nurses whom she had contacted 
through a list given her by Father Mathis. Without 
funds but with great enthusiasm the four settled down 
as the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries, 
founded on September soth, 1925, in a small, dingy 
house in Brooklands, a suburb of Washington. As a 
start its furnishing consisted of two suitcases and a 
broom, but that same night saw the arrival of two 
camp beds and a table and also a few pots and pans. 
Other gifts followed; a quilt, towels, food and so on. 
A somewhat arduous time now ensued, for in order to 
become missionaries they needed religious training. So, 
in addition to such necessary household work as 
cooking and cleaning, all four attended the Holy 
Cross convent for study. In the spring at their clothing 
ceremony when they donned as uniform a grey dress 
and dark coat and hat, the Archbishop preached this 
sermon: 

'The four of you stick!' 

A year later, since public vows as religious would 
have prevented them doing medical work, they could 
only pledge themselves to remain in the Society for 
three .years and to go as missionaries to wherever their 
Superior, Dr. Dengel, sent them. The next day Dr. 
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Lyons set out on that long journey to India. She 
arrived at Rawalpindi just in time for Benediction: 
*And if the Lord wasn't glad to see me I was glad to 
see Him anyway/ she declared. 

St Catherine's once again had its own doctor, but 
hard work did not prevent her, with the co-operation 
of Monsignor Winkley, from pressing on with the 
building of the new hospital for which funds had been 
raised. The opening took place in February 1928, 
though not without protest from Indians nearby who 
had painted powerful spirits on the outer walls of their 
houses as a protection against the evil spirits which 
would be released by surgical operations ! By this time 
Dr. Lyons was no longer without trained help for the 
two original nurses. Sister Agnes Marie and Sister 
Mary Letitia, had joined her. 

It was about this time that Mother Dengel received 
the good news that her half-brother Joseph, now 
nineteen, had entered the Mill Hill College at Brixen 
in Italy. It would seem to have been a following in his 
sister's footsteps for, five years later, a Mill Hill priest, 
Father Joseph Dengel set out as a missionary for 
Southern India. 

Meanwhile the Society in Washington, under the 
protection of Our Lady Cause of Our Joy, was making 
good progress. So much so that, in 1929, Mother 
Dengel was able to purchase a much larger house for 
its seventeen members near the Catholic University. 
In the new chapel the Sisters placed a small statue of 
Our Lady of Light, a copy of the one which surmounted 
the church of Fourvi&res at Lyons which Anna had 
known so well. It had reached them in a strange round- 
about way. Originally it had belonged to a convert of 
Dr. McLaren's, a Miss Maigot from Lyons. Both she 
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and her godfather before her had kept a light burning 
continuously before it at the request so he had 
affirmed of Our Lady herself. When Miss Margot's 
death occurred at Washington, it passed to a friend 
who, feeling herself unable to keep the light burning 
and knowing Miss Margot's first intention had been 
to leave it to a missionary in India, had given it to the 
Society as having a connection with that country. 
Having a link with both Dr. McLaren and Mother 
Dengel it proved a welcome gift. 

Meantime in India St. Catherine's had been handed 
over as a school and orphanage to the Franciscan 
Missionaries the Committee in London being satisfied 
that the new Holy Family Hospital was the real 
embodiment of Dr. McLaren's efforts and a third 
group of Medical Sisters had arrived at Rawalpindi, 
having been granted on the way thither an audience 
with the Pope- Although he had expressed to them 
his desire to foster public interest in medicine in the 
missions, Canon Law remained unchanged, so they 
were still unable to be professed as nuns. 

'The Society is small but it will grow because it is 
needed,' declared a Jesuit who had worked as a mis- 
sionary in India. 

And so it proved. Amid tropical heat and to the 
accompaniment of floods, famine and an epidemic of 
smallpox, the Sisters established four maternity centres 
in the poorest districts of Dacca, work which was 
extended "to their taking charge of the government 
hospital where they started a training school for nurses 
and midwives, the lives of innumerable mothers and 
children thus being saved. Such achievements in- 
creased the interest in England which resulted in the 
opening of a house for postulants at Osterley, Middlesex, 
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the altar being presented by the faithful secretary, 
Miss Willis. All seemed to be going well. Then came 
the first setback. Dr. Lyons, the only doctor with 
sufficient experience to take charge of the Holy Family 
Hospital at Rawalpindi, announced her intention of 
leaving the Society to enter a contemplative order. 

C I know that eventually my prayers will help you 
more than my medical aid/ she declared, and it would 
seem that she was right, for in time to come she was 
elected as Superior of the Institute of Perpetual 
Adoration in no less a place than Dacca! 

Dr. Dengel was obliged to take her place at Rawal- 
pindi for the time being. Breaking her journey at 
Rome, with Sister Agnes Marie and Sister Letitia she 
renewed her missionary pledge at the tomb of St. 
Peter, since they were still unable to take vows as 
religious. At the end of eighteen months, however, 
leaving a temporary doctor in charge, she was obliged 
to return to the vital work of administration at 
Washington and from thence to a world-wide tour of 
the medical missions of other lands- She was at Peiping 
when she heard the great news that Catholic nuns 
might now be trained as doctors and maternity nurses. 
On February nth, 1936, Canon Law had at last been 
changed! 

And so, at the invitation of Cardinal Dougherty of 
Philadelphia, who had been greatly instrumental in 
bringing about that change, the Catholic Medical 
Missionaries as professed religious, with a habit of grey 
and a blue veil in honour of Our Lady, were established 
in a fine new Mother House at Fox Chase in his 
diocese, the Washington house being kept for studies, 

With one of their Medical Sisters now established as a 
doctor at Rawalpindi, Mother Dengel set out in the 
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spring of 1939 to start a foundation in Holland which 
was eventually accomplished by the arrival of two 
Medical Sisters of Dutch origin in that same autumn, 
just before the outbreak of the Second World War. 
Here she had discussed the project with Monsignor 
Wagner, now an invalid, who with Dr. McLaren had 
founded the little hospital of St. Catherine's. Describ- 
ing their efforts first to secure a permanent lay doctor 
and then to get Canon Law changed so that it might 
be possible to have medically trained Sisters, he had 
concluded: 

*A1I those letters from prelates which she and I took 
to Rome! And then at last you came and solved the 
problem for us. Deo gratias. 9 

From those early struggles, that seed sown in dark- 
ness, a splendid harvest was being reaped. At Rawal- 
pindi alone, that same year, with their motto 'Together 
for God/ the Sisters attended 20,000 patients in the 
dispensary and 1,500 in the wards, 300 babies being 
born; in addition nineteen Indian girls were in training 
as nurses and many Indian midwives were being taught 
to discard unhygienic, superstitious practices which 
endangered the life of both mother and child. There 
was to be yet another important development, the 
training of an Indian medical Sisterhood. A Malabar 
priest had made this request, saying in his letter to 
Mother Dengcl: 

'I have found five good, zealous young ladies who 
have passed government examinations ... I hope 
this will suffice for admission for your training school.' 

It was a tremendous undertaking for these young 
women, for since they hailed from Malabar, South 
India, it was almost like going to another country. 
Father Pinakatt accompanied them to the hospital and, 
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stopping on the way at the tomb of St. Thomas, bade 
them always remember that as members of the Church 
of Malabar they were descendants of the first Indian 
Christians, the converts of St. Thomas the apostle. 
The experiment proved a great success. Eight years 
later, as Malabar Sisters fully trained as nurses and 
midwives, they opened their own hospital, and in 
yet another six years as a religious community of fifty 
Sisters and postulants they were affiliated to the Society 
with its Mother House at Fox Chase, Philadelphia. 

Meanwhile another hospital had been opened in an 
old cathedral at Patna on the banks of the Ganges, 
that sacred river, the cause of such diseases as cholera 
and dysentry through the bathing and drinking of 
thousands of pilgrims in its waters. The Bishop had 
greeted the group of Medical Missionaries on their 
arrival, adding: 

C I would very much like you to pay a visit to a very 
poor family.* Their hearts had sunk. At the end of such 
a long, weary journey they needed rest. He led them to 
a corner of the cathedral: 

There is my poor family, 5 he said. 

It was a crib of the Holy Family! 

During the war, unable to travel to Europe or India, 
Mother Dengel turned her attention elsewhere, 
opening medical missionary centres for the poor 
Mexicans of Santa Fe, and the coloured people of 
Atlanta, Georgia. Despite lack of contact with their 
Mother General the other Missions flourished. When 
she finally visited Holland what was her joy to discover 
although their house had been wrecked by bombs 
fifty new Sisters fully trained whom she had never seen, 
waiting to welcome her before setting out to the 
missions ! 
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And so the good work extended. It is surely a wonder- 
ful story. From that little group of four women in a 
dingy little house in Washington and one little hospital 
in India, there has arisen this great Society of Catholic 
Medical Missionaries numbering, roughly speaking, 
five hundred professed Sisters composed not only of 
trained doctors, dentists, pharmacists, nurses and 
midwives and so on, but of those who help with the 
publicity, business and housework entailed. In their 
fifteen Mission Centres in India and Pakistan they now 
have 15 hospitals and two novitiates, the Holy Family 
at Rawalpindi rebuilt in 1950 being a fine modern 
hospital with 350 beds, the Holy Family at Patna, a 
training school for 70 Indian nurses. The missions of 
South America, the Gold Coast and the Orange Free 
State of Africa and likewise that of Indonesia, all 
possess a hospital, this last having also a novitiate. Not 
to be outdone by two houses in the States and two in 
Holland, England now possesses, in addition to the 
house for postulants at Osterley, St. Teresa's Novitiate 
at South Shields from which the first two English 
Sisters were professed in the autumn of 1954, six 
others of different nationality including a lawyer, 
teacher, secretary, nurse and an Indian doctor in the 
spring of 1955. 

One must never forget, however, that the work of the 
Catholic Medical Missionaries is no mere humanitarian 
work of healing bodies and caring for mothers and 
babies. Labouring for the honour and glory of God, the 
Sisters pray that by manifesting the tender charity of 
Christ they may win souls to Him. Surely no sweeter 
reward is theirs than to hear a patient maybe an 
old man, a young woman or a child having 
watched and listened, say: 'Sister, I want 
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to be one of you.* 

So the seed which was sown by an elderly Scottish 
lady doctor is reaping a great harvest . . . and this 
because Anna Dengel, a young Austrian girl of twenty, 
hearing that call to the highest responded. Alone in 
a foreign land, surmounting with steadfast per- 
severance every difficulty she reached her goal, a goal 
which was to lead to the foundation of the Catholic 
Medical Missionary Society. Surely a glorious achieve- 
ment! 



